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BY MARK PERANSON 

Cinoma Scope: Let me repeat what I wrote about your film, 
namely that for me Story* of My Death is a truly esoteric and 
unique work, somethinj* eontemporar^^ yet totally free of con- 
straints of time and space. The trappings mij»ht he historical 
and mythical, hut your playj»round is cinematic lan^ua^e; the 
editing, acting, and photoj»raphy. ail of which are sui generis, 
contribute t(» a work of art that, as in an alchemic concoction, 
bejjins as waste, hut eventually dazzles like Hold. I would 
so far as to .say that this is a metaphor for your rtlmmakinH as 
a whole, for rea.sons that we can Hvt into later. Hut first some 
hackHround about this film. You’ve made three feature-lennlh 
films so far .set in the past, featurinj* protaHonists who are 
well-known historical fictional characters: Don Qui.xote and 
Sancho Panza in Honor of the KnUfhts (2000). and the Three 
Wise Men in liinlsotni (2008). What attracts you to makiiiH 
films about historical suhject.s. and why in this ca.se did you 
ch(»o.se Ca.sanova and Dracula? 

Albert Serra: In the beninninH it was hecau.se it was sim- 
ply easier for me to work with historical and llterar>' finure.s. 
because if you u.se suhject.s or characters who nobody know.s. 
you need to take too much time telliiiH .somethinH about the 
character. Y(ui know, you need some practical shots, some de- 
velopment. so people will understand who the person i.s. why. 
what’s happeniiiH -SO in Honor of the Knitfhts I decided to u.se 
Don (juixote so I could focus on atmosphere, on detail.s. on 
thinH-s I love better than Just showinn the plot or tr>*inH t(» Hive 
information about the characters. With the.se characters you 
have more (»r less all the information and. well, then I can do 
whatever I want. I am free, and I don’t care about beinn m(»re 
or le.ss faithful to the orininal .source or character that comes 
from literature or histor>'. So in .some sen.se I have the total 
freedom, hut at the .same time there’s the positive notion that 
the audience has the Information about the characters, and 
perhaps I can he le.ss than perfectly faithful and they will un- 
derstand that...it’.s useful. Al.so this idea of talkinH about the old 
Kurope was ver>' appealiiiH to me. as I studied literature and 
art histor>' and I was always interested in all of the.se suhject.s. 
the.se hook.s. the.se characters. 

Well, all the characters except Dracula— I wasn’t interest- 
ed in him at all. In fact, I tried to read Hram Stoker’s Draeula 
and I couldn’t: I thouHht it was ver\' had and verv' boriiiH. Hut I 
was in Homania Honor of the Knu/hts, and there was a 

Romanian producer who told me that I should to do the .same 
thinH with Dracula as I did with Don (J|uixote. .\t the heHinnitiH 
I didn’t like the idea hecau.se I’d never seen any fantastic film.s. 
or almost any. I hate them— eventually I watched some to pre- 
pare for this film. This suHHvstion was like a joke to me. hut 
slowly it built up in my mind, and eventually I thounht it would 
be a challeiiHe. a beautiful challenHe. Hut obviously I couldn’t 
follow the whole Dracula mytholoH.v. nor could I only make a 
film about Dracula. 


So I decided to mix it with some imaHinar>- that i.s closer 
to my universe, that i.s closer to my imaHination. and this was 
Casanova. At the .same time I was readiiiH C'a.sanova’s mem- 
oirs. .S7oryo/.\/v/.//c. and I realized that Ca.sanova aiul Dracula 
share .some theme.s. .some thouHhts about desire, perhaps 
pleasure, about the ninht. .so I .said, why not. we will have this 
typical IHth-centur>^ atmosphere, the liHht. the nuiiulane...thc 
rationalism, this open-minded desire of c(»mnuinication of 
ever>'thinH. which you see with Ca.sanova talkinn all throunh- 
out the film about Kurope. women, food: po.ssessiiiH this desire 
of really heinn in contact with the world and tr>'inH to place ra- 
tional thouHht on it. And it could be interestiiiH to merne this 
with the other side of the coin, the beHinniiiH <>f Romanticism 
at the start of the l^th centur\\ which is exactly the opposite, 
because in Romanticism there is no communication with the 
world. Dracula isclo.sed in his metaphysical thinkiiiH. anil i.s vi- 
olent. not rationalistic, with a more .sexual, not .sensual, way of 
heiiiH. I thouHht this could he a beautiful question for the film: 
Where i.s the real pleasure, or where is the real tIesireV Where 
do the characters find the actual .satisfaction for their desire? 
In the mundane side, in the linlit side of Ca.sanova. or in the 
more dark side of Dracula? .And in the end it looks like I )racula 
win.s. and people feel more pleasure in the pain, or in the H^ilty 
thiiiHs. and perhaps the film is ultimately about the dark side 
of our lives. I wanted to make a film about the ninlit. and what 
happens in the ninlit. when real desires appear. 

Scope: Do you think that our world haschaiiHed much since 
that time? 

Serra: No. it’s an eternal dialectical fiHht. so it’s as contem- 
porar>' as ever. IVrhaps what has become more esoteric in)wa- 
days is the politic.s. hut reHardiiiH .sexuality or desire, it has al- 
ways been a diflicult subject. .A friend of mine told me that this 
i.s a film about hypocri.sy. and this is beautiful to me. because 
when you see the film, and even think about it afterwards, you 
ndver know where exactly the real desire of people henins or 
ends, what they really want, where the cimtrol of somebody 
over .someone else ends, how or where this person can mask 
his or her real desire, where fatality arrives. You cannot avoid 
what happens, or you cannot avoid your own desire...perhaps 
it’s really a film about hypocri.sy. all the time the characters are 
hidiiiH. you never know what they think or what they feel. 

Scope: The only character who doesn’t behave in this man- 
ner is Hompeu. Ca.sanova ’s man.ser\ant. In the first part of the 
film, he struHHlvs with his deht.s. losinH cards: in the sec- 
ond half, he pines for one of the Romanian serxant nirls and 
i.s rebuffed. Lluis Serrat. aka Sancho. who plays Rompeii. is a 
non-profe.ssional actor from Ranyoles you’ve u.sed in all your 
film.s. Did you write the role specifically for him? .And al.so. how 
do you .see his character as different from the other characters 
in Story of My Death? 

Serra: Ye.s. ofcour.se. I mean. I didn’t write the character, 
per .se. hut it was obvious from the heHinniiiH that he would 
play him. I don’t know anybody el.se who could shoot with me 
or wi»rk with me in this way. In some .sense he’s a tranic finure— 
more than just an actor, because as a person he’s .so pure. I’his 



film is a littk* bit more sophislicalcti and he's self-conscious 
of how he has to act— it’s very calculated and controlled, hut 
he remains a pure fij»ure, and in some sense he’s out of place. 
What is traj»ic is that he has kept his innocence in a film that 
has no innocence at all. When you see the last .scene where he’s 
bitten and he stumbles olF before collapsing, you don’t know 
if it’s real, or if it’s a comic scene, what he’s doinj* e.xactly. he- 
cau.se he never finds his place in the film. You lo.se a little hit 
of credibility in this moment— you don’t know exactly what 
the tone or atmosphere is— but it’s very beautiful. I really love 
it. becau.se his innocence there, that exists all throughout the 
previous film.s. here comes to the hi>»hest point of contrast with 
the other characters, with the way I shoot, with my own life, 
with ever>ihinj». Now. in real life, he’s not drinking; anymore, 
he’s taking pills to help him stop, which is why he doesn’t want 
to come to festivals as he’s afraid he’ll start drinkinj* a^ain. .so 
it’s another trajjedy, of not finding his place in the film or in the 
world. They are the same. 

Scope: You .said you weren’t interested in fanta.sy film.s. hut 
for me the film exists in a fanta.sy realm: it’s inhabited by peo- 
ple and characters who behave and act and are photo^jraphed 
and edited in a different way in the real world, hut al.so other 
movies as well. It’s almost like an extended dream state. 

Serra: Well, that was the idea. I wanted to make a real fan- 
ta.sy that has nothing to do with our live.s. and with imaj»e.s that 
have nothing in common with what we have .seen before. It’s 
a bit hard to explain, hut the characters and the beauty of the 
film should exist only in the film. The.se characters are horn 
only in the film— nothinj* is related to the ori)*inal .source. The 
idea was to put it in materiality, even if it’s a fantasy. 

Scope: In your other film.s. your .scripts mainly consisted of 
sketches for scenes and actions, without any written dialogue. 
It’s different in Story of My Death in that there is .somethinj* re- 
sembling* a typical .script, with written diaIo)*ue.s. and many lit- 


erar>’ reference.s, like Voltaire for example. Why did you want 
to write more dialo}*ue.s. and was it more difficult to shoot than 
the previous film.s because of the dialo>*ue? 

Serra: No. I don’t think .so. I’m quite proud of the dialoj*ue.s, 
I think they are ver>' beautiful. I am always looking* for beauty, 
and I don’t care if it’s coherent or not...No. in fact it was easi- 
er to shoot this film. I’ve been working* in theatre the last few 
years al.so, .so that helped. I didn’t u.se dialogues in earlier film.s 
maybe hecau.se it was boring to me. hut here it is inte resting*, 
.some of the Ca.sanova speeches are quite okay. If not it would 
he too much fanta.sy. no? And the idea was to create this level 
with .some interestinj* historical or philo.sophical dialo^ue.s, 
hut always inside a strange, fanta.sy plot. This was the main 
^oal. to mix important things inside another film that is not 
important at all. .somethinj* that is ver>' strange, that is not a 
serious tiling*, namely Dracula. 

This film was created in the .same spirit as my other film.s. 
but I’m tryinj* to add new thing’s each time. I u.se non -profes- 
sional actors, and always will, as I hate profe.ssional actors. I 
like to put .some absurdity inside the film.s, hecau.se I think it’s 
funny, and I al.so like improvi.sation. becau.se it creates prob- 
lems in the shooting*. I keep the three or four rules that I had 
at the hej»inninj*. hut here it’s in the context of a more complex 
film, with a more complex subject, with more dialo^ue.s, a little 
bit more plot. I’m only focu.sed on the film. I don’t think about 
my career, and for this rea.son I don’t think about the audi- 
ence either. The audience is not interesting*: .sometimes they 
are ri^ht, .sometimes they are wronj*. Hut it’s by chance alway.s. 
Sometimes they love the film for the wronj* rea.sons; it happens 
very often. I low can you he proud of achieving* success if people 
love the film for the wronj* rea.son.s? And the opposite is al.so 
true. I don’t care about the audience. 

Scope: The other day you said that your film is “unfuckahle." 
Can you clarify what you mean by that? 
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Serra: I said that in a workshop for younj» film critics. I said 
that my films arc unfuckabic in the context of film criticism, 
in that you have to take the whole thinjj or leave it. The films 
are .so radical and special in themselves that there are no weak 
points: they are impo.ssible to criticize. There are no mistakes 
inside, you simply cannot find bad things in the film. It’s not 
e.\actly that they’re flawless, what’s important is the concept, 
that it’s unfuckahle...it’s the whole tiling* that’s j<ood or bad. I’o 
put it in more extreme terni.s. it’s excellent or horrible. You 
cannot think about my cinema in subtle term.s. .And I always 
think that my films, and .some other film.s. are unfuckahle be- 
cause they are beyond criticism. 

Scope: How much of that is a factor of the editing*? You had 
over 440 h(»urs of material to work with, you dispo.sed of doz- 
ens of specific .scene.s. and in the end I would .say that Stary of 
My Death is ver\' .stranj*ely edited. I don’t think I’ve .seen a film 
edited in this way: it’s of a piece, and it’s significantly different 
from your other films in terms of the pacing and al.so the cut- 
ting within the scene.s. There’s an individual .sensibility that 
comes through in the editing. This is the idea of turning shit 
into ^*old that I was mentioning earlier, and which we literal- 
ly .see in Story* n/.^/v Death. .And which I think is an impul.se I 
think we all strive for both in art and in life. 

Serra: Ye.s. this is ver>' important. .\ly objective when I shoot 
the film is Just to shoot interesting thinj»s. to create .somethinj* 
.stranj»e that, in the edit, will help to create a j*lohal coherence. 
In .some sen.se it’s unfuckahle because the whole shootinj* is a 
mi.stake...on the other hand the edit is .so precise, usinj* materi- 
al that at the he^inninji is not perfect, with lots of small thin^js 
that aren’t coherent. The original material is free, and I create 
coherence, and this coherence can only exist becau.se I decide 
I on it in the edit. So nobody can compare it to somethini* that 

exi.sts previously, or criticize it in compari.son to the script, 
and .say perhaps I could have done this (»r that in another way. 


When you .see the film you canm)t .see the proce.s.s. You Just .see 
the final product, and that’s the only tiling* that you ima^*ine. 
lUit this is after the shootinj*. .And this is why it’s unfuckahle. 
hecau.se you don’t have the trace.s. you don’t know what the 
idea was in the hej^inninj*. what was happening* in theshootinj*. 
so y(Ui cannot compare it. 

This one 1 edited myself, as my friend. .Anj*el .Martin, who 
was also one of the cameramen on Story of My Death, and who 
helped out editing the others, was ver>' tired after editing* the 
lOO-hour documenta installation. The Three Little Piif.s. It’s 
ver>' interesting because sometimes in the edit the conversa- 
tions are completely created out of nothing. Kor the first scene 
where Carmen talks with Dracula hy the river in the day. I had 
two hoii’rs of mostly improvi.sed dialo^^ue. with different an- 
.swers. different questions, and in the edit I put one question 
with another an.swer. lUit during all the shooting the an.swers 
were not for the specific question.s. .say (it) to KO percent of 
time. They .said the .sentences in the course of the shootinji. 
but not in that order. S(» they are beautiful dialogues because 
they are ver>' natural, quotidian, and spontaneou.s. hut they are 
more orij*inal than that hecau.se it was not “written.” nobody 
thought that the dialogue would end up in that way...it was 
done in the edit. 

Scope: In that scene the actors aren’t facing the camera, and 
you don’t .see the lips of the characters moving*. 

Serra: Ye.s. this kind of .scene is easier to edit, hut I used it 
in a lot in .scenes where there is cutting between the charac- 
ters as well. P.sycholojjically when the actor knows that he has 
to .say .somethinj*. and knows what the (dlier actor will an.swer. 
you can see it in his eye.s. he announces that, and it’s a little 
hit horinj*. Hut if the an.swer breaks what the eyes of the ques- 
tioner announce, this j»et.s more amhi^uou.s. and there is more 
life inside. This is scmiethinn that I >»ot used to in the previous 
films, shooting a lot. never repeating* the .same take, hut never 
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to this extent. Hut its ver\' hard. It* there are two hours worth 
<»f material, siiy. I have to write out all the dialojjues just to 
know where I am. For example, the scene early on where 
Ca.sanova is talking* with the poet, which for me is one of the 
most heautiful .scenes in the film, the i|uestions and the an- 
swers are interesting, all the subjects of the dialo]iiue...l had 
live or six panes of dialogue, and I had to compo.se the order. 
It's ail created in the edit. .All. absolutely all. they never an- 
.swer in that order in that way. The spirit is the .same, hut not 
the content. 

Scope; .As someone who has to edit interx'iews. such as this 
one. I understand exactly what you mean. Hut this in a way is 
thekey toyourlilmmakinn: the mixture of the artilicial and the 
natural workinn to^vtlier in interestinn way.s. .Amonn others, it 
reminds me of Hre.s.son and Straub. 

Serra: Yes. this is perfect. I spent a lot of time developinn 
this technit|ue. I think perhaps I am the person in the world 
who has nt>ne furthest with this technique when it comes to 
dealinn with dialogue scene.s. Hecau.se I can tell you nobody has 
.seven hours of dilferent chaotic dialoj»ue. writes it down, and 
pores over it for days, because its ver\' dilhcult. you j*et lost, it 
takes a lot of time...you lo.se days try ing* to edit one .scene. .And 
it’s ver>' boring; to do this work. Hut you have to do it because in 
the end you ^»et the artificial existinj* at the perfectly .same level 
as the natural. 


Scope: ( )ver the last few years you took kind of a hiatus from 
features and worked in the art world, as you .said, making a 
lon^ installation film for documenta that recently .screened 
as part of a retrospective in the Centre Pompidou, as well as 
two pieces for mu.seums in Harcelona. The Xames of Christ 
(2010) and The Lnnl Worked Wonders in Me (2010). To what 
extent has working in the art world changed your way of think- 
ing* and working*? 

Serra: Ye.s. it’s changed a little hit. hecau.se in the art world 
you have more freedom, and you can do whatever you want, 
and you are still unfuckable hecau.se there nobody knows any- 
thing and there isa^reat amount of confusion there as to what 
is ^ood or had. or what is important or not. so I realized that 
I feel at home there. In this confusion, or this chao.s. which is 
similar to what I tr>’ to create in my shooting*, there is a suspen- 
sion of judj*ement. .And this is heautiful. and I tr>' to apply this 
to the film.s. hut at the same time I tr>' to keep the innocence in 
the hini.s. Hecau.se more than in art. films are about innocence. 
When you start with a feature, you have to he a believer, and to 
he a believer is to have innocence. It’s like if you believe in (lod: 
you cannot ask qiiestion.s. you cannot criticize (iod. you trust 
him. For me. in a feature film you have to he innocent, you have 
to trust in what you are doinj*. In the art world there is more 
calculation, it’s more speculative work, and it’s more about lan- 
j»uaj*e. Hut I tried to he very. ver>' speculative in the art world. 
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because this speculation helps you to improve some details in 
the films: it makes you more clever. Hut then you have to keep 
the innticence and you have to he a believer. 

Scope; Speaking of art. what made you cast Vicem; .\ltaid. 
who plays Ca.sanova? In his daily life he is an art curator in 
Barcelona, not an actor. 

Serra: Hecau.se he looks like Ca.sanova! If you see his profile, 
and you .see .some paintings or drawin^is of Ca.sanova. he looks 
like him. It was intuition. I wanted a j*uy who liked women. 
j*irls. and a >»uy with a hij* dick. .And he has all the.se thinj*.s. .And 
at the end when you .see him in the movie you realize it was a 
jjood .selection. The other day at a party he immediately j<ot 
naked just to show himself olf to people. Because people who 
have the.se attributes, like Krrol Flynn and Clint Eastwood. I 
think, love to do that just to humiliate other people. 

Hut as you know I’ve never done any rehearsals before 
shootinj*. For all of my film.s. the first day of the sluiotin^ is the 
first day I work with the actors. So it is a matterof faith— I don’t 
know any more information. I just have my intuition. When I 
pick .someone I have the heart, and an inten.se intuition that it 
will work. .And up to now I have always been rijiht. at least with 
the main characters. I always say .something simple, hut it’s a 
quote that has a lot of truth inside; “There are no ^jockI or had 
actors, there are only j*ood or had filmmakers.” I can make any- 
body a ^ood actor, it’s just a matter of time. If I choo.se the ri^iht 


one it’s easier and it’s faster, hut I could do it with ever>'hody... 

Scope: Could y«)U ^o into .some detail about how you worked 
on the .sound of the movie? It’s an imp(»rtant part, both in the 
u.se of silence and the louder parts, such as the strangely ex- 
aj^erated .sounds of Ca.sanova eating, where consumption of 
food is obviously taking* the place of sex. You’re al.so usinj* mu- 
sic to a larjie extent for the first time. 

Serra; What is important in the .sound is how it relates to 
the multiple levels or layers of the film. In the scenes of daily 
life that are ver>' quotidian, the actors play the roles in a ver\’ 
naturalistic way. and ideally there the sound should he ver\' 
natural. Hut at the .same time there are different dej*rees even 
within the .same scene.s. When you .see. for example, the .scene 
at the end where Hompeu is eatinj» the apples with the ser\*- 
ant jiirl. you have this one movie which is a j<enre movie, with 
I )racula. and the ^irl is tr>'inn to bite him. and you al.so have this 
other movie, which is clo.ser to what I have done before, which 
is free improvi.sation. talking about. ..it doesn’t matter what. 
.Anything. .And you have also the metaphysical film, a literary- 
film, with the spectre of death han^in^ over the action. So in 
the .same .scene you have three or four film.s or layers, and you 
don’t know which film is the one you are .seeing* hecau.se there 
is no hierarchy established between them. 

With the sound this becomes difficult, as for the most part 
in the .second half of the film there was this problematic, that 
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tiu* sound should be naturalistic when the actors are behaving; 
naturalistieally— in <»ther words, it should correspond to one of 
these ninis. these layers. Hut .sometimes 1 u.sed ver>’ natural- 
istic .sound mixed with ver>' artificial dialogue or action, and 
sometimes the opposite. Sometimes I made extremely arti- 
ficial what is natural. For example, when Casanova is eating*, 
the sound that comes from his mouth is ver\' loud and almost 
artifieial-.soundinn.even thouj<h it’s recorded live— there was a 
microphone in his wij». behind his ear. recording thin^.s. It was 
a verv' ditheiilt balance to find, hut it was always in between 
these artificial or non-natural things, closer to the metaphysi- 
cal film, or the more natural and cpiotidian thinj* reJated to the 
way the actors play the roles, and this freedom that is always 
inside ever>' film. You must feel the naturalism. 

The main characteristic of my previous style, even here 
where there is a more complex plot, with different layers 
of filmmaking, is that inside the .scenes themselves there 
is always the same freedom. I tried to make it a bit more 
mannerist in .some places, which I was not used to. but just to 
change it a little hit— the him is different, .so the .sound should 
he different. I decided to u.se music al.so. I don’t know...it’.s all 
part of tr>'innto keep what I liked in the previous films and tr\ - 
inj* to j*o further. 

In most author cinema today, the idea is to empty thinj*s as 
much as po.ssihle. to just he left with the structure, to make the 
film more pure. Hut here it’s the opposite. I was always adding 
thin^.s. adding* layers, with the hi.storical. the philosophical, the 
metaphysical, the plot, the dialoj»ue.s....stilI tr>’inj» at the end 
to have the same purity, hut by other mean.s. .And the .sound. I 
think it’s j*reat. I t’s subtle, .sometimes, some things are done on 
purpose, .some times it sounds like a mistake, sometimes it is a 
mistake... it’s difficult, 'f here is al.so a lot of foley work, which I 
never used before: in one .scene the .sound is completely con- 
structed out of nothing*, 'fhis balance of artificial and natural 
in .some places is not so obvious, it keeps the amhijiuity and it’s 
verv' beautiful. 

Scope: Can you talk about the compositional aspects of the 
film, the look of the imajje. and why you decided to use the 
CinemaScope frame for the first time? 

Serra: 'fhis is a ver>' interesting question, hut it takes a lon^ 
time to explain. A ver>'. ver>^ lon^ .stor\'. hut to make it short: in 
fact, all the cameramen shot the film for and in the middle 
of the shooting I realized it was better in 2.H5. Hut I didn’t tell 
them. So they compo.sed the whole film for 4:H. which is exact- 
ly the opposite of 2.25. Hut then you j»et an imaj*e that is very 
strange, sometimes, hecau.se there is a lot of empty space, an 
absurd composition, because in editin>» I had tochoo.se the up- 
per part or the lower part, and this creates a completely new 
compositional style. So I think my main contribution was sim- 
ply that, not tellinn the cinemato>*rapher durinj* the shooting*. 

Hut I’m rarely focused on the composition of the shot, be- 
cau.se I’m shooting with two or three camera.s. depending on 
the scene, on the place, and I j*ive the cinematographers a lot 
of freedom. I check the frame ver\' rarely, only in a few ca.ses. 
Here the idea was brilliant. ..it’s new. It never looks like it was 
compo.sed because it was not composed! It was compo.sed for 
4:2. and it’s absolutely the opposite of 2.25. Hut it shares .some- 


thing with the way I work, which is ha.sed on the rejection of 
communication, even with actors. I know what I want— per- 
haps I don’t even know-hut I don’t communicate this with 
actors or with technicians. I never. say what they have to do. It’s 
a rule that I discovered was better from the ver\' he>*inninu- 
you know, like Andy Warhol, don’t judj»e your own work, don’t 
judj*e what you’re doinj*. Hut I do this in an even more radical 
way. I openly reject communication with people. 

It’s complicated, hecau.se at the bej»inninn we were shooting* 
with the .Alexa. which I didn’t like, then we changed to anoth- 
er one. and then another...Nohody has invented a camera that 
suits my purpo.se.s. that is mobile, that can shoot well in the 
dark, that can be clo.se to the actors, that can record hours of 
improvi.sation without needing to stop to chanj»e card.s...We 
were in Romania, in the middle of nowhere, we had two Alexa.s. 
two Sonys. two Pana.sonic.s. 'fhe producer in Romania .said that 
even Ridley Scott never had 12 cameras on the .set. In the end 
we u.sed the same Panasonic camera that we used on Honor of 
the Knufhts, which is not pure III). It was a little hit of a mes.s. 
hut I like to create a mess, becau.se what counts is inspiration, 
not technical thin^is. 'fechnical things are horinj*. And it’s a way 
I al.so can put irony in the work of technician.s. Hecau.se if irony 
doesn’t enter into the equation, the shootinj* will he horinn. 

When you work with non-profe.ssional actors, technique 
has to follow actors, not the other way around. I f the actors are 
inspired, and you have to wait one hour to prepare lij*ht.s. or 
the camera, then by the time you’re ready to shoot, they won’t 
be inspired, 'fhe moment is that moment. If the actors are not 
inspired, you lose K() percent of the i|uality of the film. It the 
li^ht is not perfect you lose one or two percent of the (|uality. 
For me it’s always about puttinji in some chao.s....sometime.s 
when I’m editing*, sure. I rej»ret it. Hut this chaos also ^ives me 
the chance to explore more variations in the editing*, becau.se 
there’s no possibility to play it .safe: you have to work in a more 
subtle way. 'fhis was the first time I went .so far in terms of the 
camera...! think nobody else in hi.stor\' has done it. I am almost 
sure I am the only one. the first and maybe the last. Related to 
cinematoj»raphy what else can you do? How can you annoy a 
cinematographer any more? 

Scope: Lastly, as we are in Locarno, and you’ve just won the 
(iolden Leopard. I have to ask why you .set the first part of the 
film in a castle in Switzerland? 

Serra: Well. I needed to put something there, and I didn’t 
want to put France because it was horinj»-the word is hor- 
inj*. not the countr>'. Switzerland is as horinj* as France. 
Hut I thouj*ht the jjraphic of the lettering was horinj». Hut 
Switzerland in Catalan. “SuYzza” with the two points, it looked 
hetter...People think I did this hecau.se the film was .sent to 
Locarno, hut Suizza was there from the beninnin^;. We had 
to choo.se a place for the second part of the film, and we were 
thinking of Romania, hut then cho.se “Sud del Carpat.s.” which 
is an area and not a specific countr>'. Hut for the he>*innin>» I 
wanted to choose a state, having to do with this rationalist side 
of Ca.sanova. I also thoujjht of Spain, hut that wouldn’t work 
becau.se it’s horrible, and Italy I didn’t like hecau.se it was too 
typical for Ca.sanova... it’s the .solidity of a jiroper state. And 
Switzerland will he there forever. 



A TRUCK FULL OF TURKEYS 


y'hoiiilhls on .lodi/uim Pinto's W ’luil XouP Pcnn'tnl Mr 


BY FRANCISCO FERREIRA 

WluTf tio films coiiif from? I won’t fixate too lonj*on this ques- 
tion. as no one is qualified to answer it. There are films that 
are more unexpected than others, that’s for sure. Sometime.s, 
there are even films that .seem to have come from nothing, that 
sprout up like stalks of wild j*ras.s. Such films witne.ss the brit- 
tleness of what it is to live, of what it is to shoot. 'I'he 50 -year- 
old Portu^ue.se director .Joaquim Pinto has made such a film, 
with the help of his long time partner NTmo Leonel.and called 
it What \a\\\* HemimI Me (E Aifora? Lemhrc-mc). ( )ur thinking* 
he^jins with this title, which posits that its author has already 
vanished. The more the film exp«»ses it.self. and does .so with a 
hrinht frankness rarely .seen in cinema, the more mysterious 
it hecome.s. I'he eni^*ma starts with the i|ue.sti(»n in the title, 
a |)re.sent that calls from the past and projects it.self into the 
future. We will he ^»ulded throuj»h a loj»hook. literally the film 
of one life, hut more than that. .As we will .see. the ine.xorahil- 


ity of time and the miracle of life will he called on as well. Is 
cinema a “j»ift from destiny.” as Ser^e I )aney once .said t<i Jean- 
I.uc (lodard in one of his radio intei*\'iew.s? We could start 
from here. 

It’s not easy to start writing about \l7ja/ Hvmind Me. 

( )nce we ^et into the film, we are filled to it. like a novel we just 
can’t put down. Pint(» j»ive.s us .some help, presenting him.self. 
in voiceover, in the first minutes: “My name is .jciaquim. .My 
life is uneventful. I live with Xuno. We re married. Together 
we’ve travelled the world. Or the world has seen us pass by.” 
lie looks at infinity. In front of him. there is a land.scape (Ui 
fire. Shortly after that, he shows us the X-ray of his smile, hut 
we could .swear the threat of death is tlisnui.sed just hehinil it. 
Meanwhile. Pinto explains himself. He tells how he unsucce.ss- 
fully tried all treatments available in Portuj*al for Hepatitis C. 
which, in co-infection with HIV- Pinto has been living with 
both for almost 20 years— has developed into cirrhosis. He 
tells how he a^jreed to he a subject for an experimental clini- 
cal study in Madrid: “It’s like feeling one’s will di.sconnected 
from one’s body.” He also adds that the film we are about to 
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set* is a one-ycar notebook of those studies, a diar>' of one year 
of forced stasis where Pinto had the chance to open old boxes, 
and revisit his life and his memories. 

Do we no to the cinema like we to the doctor to heal 
our disea.se.s? Can we see a film as if it were a clinical symp- 
tom? About the.se two question.s. Pinto doesn’t say a word; 
they come from my imanination. But I couldn’t stop thinkinn 
about them when I .saw What Xow? Hcmind Me for the first 
time. As we .see. Pinto starts making his film alone, as Nuno 
doesn’t want to participate, either in front of the camera, or 
in its makinn* Pinto testifies to his constant effort to stay alive. 
Much later, we’ll come to understand that the role of Nuno has 
nradually become stronger and stronger, as if the couple’s lives 
them.selves depend on this relationship. Joaquim and Nuno 
have lived toj*ether for two decades since they both became 
infected. Neverthele.ss. what I felt from the film is that their 
relationship is .somethinj* that is bein>» built up day by day. as if 
.Joai|uim the narrator had to “conquer” the character of Nuno 
little by little to brinj* him into the film, at last sealing a love 
stor>’ that unites all things. 

There are many more stories to tell about What Xan*? 
Hcmiml Mi\ and the richness of the film is in larj»e part due to 
them. Pinto has led an extraordinar\' life that de.serxes some 
time to he explained. (The film doesn’t start with a lonj* shot 
of a slu^ crawlinji across the .screen hy accident: it would he 
u.sele.ss to rush into a film like thi.s.) Born in P)57. in ()port(» 
(as were .Manoel de Oliveira. Paulo Rocha, and .\ntonio Bei.s. 
the three members of the vital axis of modern Portu>;ue.se 
cinema). Pinto helonj»s to a j»eneratit)n amputated hy 1 1 IV in 
the ’KO.s. /\ witne.ss of that time. Pinto met the French writer 
(luy Hocquen^hem in New York, as well as the Chilean edi- 
tor Claudio .Martinez (to whom the film is dedicated). Copi 
(aka Bal'd Damonte Botana). an Arj*entinian actor ha.sed in 
Paris. Cierman writer and actor Kurt Baah (famous for his 
roles in Fassbinder’s movies). Ser^e Daney. Derek .Jarman, 
and .Manfred Salzj»eber. founder and former director of the 
Berlinale’s Panorama .section (who selected Pinto’s two fea- 
ture.s. about which more later)-all (»f them Pint(»’.s friends, all 
of them to eventually perish from .MDS. 

It’s august company, and one that Pinto fully earned his 
place within— in a way. he has been the heart of Portujtue.se 
cinema for nmst of the last ’M) years. .Already working* as a 
technician at the B'l’P television station when he hejjan stud- 
ying at the Lisbon Film School at the end of the ’7().s. Pinto en- 
tered the world of cinema hy doin>» the .sound on Baul Ruiz’s 
mythical horror film The 7’cTr//on’(P)81) and quickly became a 
leading .sound recordist in the Portujjue.se film industr>'. while 
at the .same time starting* a career as a producer and director. 
(These two facets of Pinto’s career are crucial to keep in mind 
when tr\'inj» to par.se What Xaw? Hcmimi Me.) .After creating* 
the ('i.K.B. pnKluction company. I*into hej*an a pa.ssionate and 
turbulent professional relationship and friendship with .J(»ao 
Cesar Monteiro. producing two of the director’s masterpiec- 
es. Hccaitvctians afthc Yvtlnw thmse (P>S‘)) and (UhTs Comedy 
(PML'i). as well as other important Portu^ue.se films in the ‘‘JO.s, 
e.^.. Tere.sa X’illaverde’s dehut Alex {A Idade Maior, 1^91). 


.As a direct(»r Pinto has a lesser-known role, despite the 
>»reat beauty of his two first feature.s, on which he al.so ser\’ed 
as cinematographer: Tall Stories (f Vm/ Pedra no Holso, 1988) 
and Where the Sun Heats (Onde Hate o Sol, 1989), both of 
which had ver\' limited circulation after their world pre- 
mieres in Berlin: the second never even opened commercial- 
ly in Portugal. (It’s a pity that, due to rijjhts issues, the.se two 
important contributions to Portuj*ue.se cinema in the ’8()s are 
virtually invisible nowaday.s, hut after 2.^ years Pinto is now 
in the proce.ss (»f reacquiring and rereleasinj* both film.s.) Tall 
Stories follows teena>»er Mi>»uel. who j»oes to study for his fi- 
nal hinh-school exams at his aunt’s modest hotel hy the .sea- 
side. There he meets an older ^irl and a local fisherman: both 
disrupt his peace of mind and deceive him. In Where the San 
Heats, homosexuality is more pre.sent in the plot that sur- 
rounds .Nuno. a hoy in his late teens. During a summer vaca- 
tion. he finds him.self involved in a complex and prejudiced 
weh of lies and .social i.ssues concerning* his bourgeois family, at 
the .same time >*rowin>* closer to his new friend, a local worker 
on his eldest sister’s farm. .Although set in different context.s. 
both film.s are cominj*-of-ane stories about two younj* men. 
both are ver>’ ten.se narratives involvinj* issues of identity and 
.sexuality, both start with initiator>' Journeys from the hij»city 
to the countr\'side. and both are jjuided by the voiceovers of 
their main characters— which makes it hardly surprising* that 
Pinto him.self takes over this narrational role in What Xow? 
Hemind Me. 

There’s clearly an emotional and melancholic feel in the film 
through Pinto’s voiceover, hut that melancholy becomes polit- 
ical when he points (»ut during his treatment the shortcominjis 
of a current health .serxice still full <»f absurd, bureaucratic 
rule.s. .Avoiding* strict .social realism and constructing its polit- 
ical messaj*e in a much more subtle way. it .seems to me that 
What Xow? Hemind Me doesn't have the pretension to speak 
in the name of a j*eneration. nor does it desire to raise a flaj* in 
the fij*ht against .AIDS. It is also inconsistent to approach thi.s 
film as some kind of terminal-care experience, in the manner 
of such powerful first-person testimonies as llerxe (iuihert’s 
La pudeur on Timpadeur (1992) or .Jarman’s Hlue (I99:0. he- 
cau.se Pinto’s point of view is luckily coming* from that of a 
surx'ivor. .At the .same time, a .sen.se of iremy neces.sarily pops 
up. One of the funniest moments of the film comes when we 
.see Pinto writinj»on his laptop, exchanjjinn clinical .symptoms 
and pre.scriptions hy mail with .Jo Santo.s. an old friend ha.sed in 
Paris whom he has not .seen for over ten years. (She underwent 
the .same treatment as the director and accompanied him to 
Locarno, where the film was awarded the Special .Jur\’ Prize.) 
It’s difficult to expre.ss the beauty of the fact that one rea.son 
Pinto made his movie was to reconnect with a lonj*time friend, 
to make him feel less alone in his adventure— I’ll only risk say- 
ing* that if all films were made like this, surely cinema wcuild 
not be as mi.serable as it is today. 

.Another leap must he made now in this text to avoid be- 
traying the film’s amazing polyphonic structure. (I wonder if 
thi.s savoir faire may in fact come only from someone who’s 
ver>' familiar with .sound mixing.) .A compulsive music lover 



like none other in Portu>»uese cinema (except for Monteiro). 
Pinto finds a ver>' sportive way to articulate all the elements 
of his film with reality, crossing past and present, sacred and 
profane, pleasure and pain, the epic and mundane >»estures of 
life with such a natural j»race that the film becomes an experi- 
ence of pure Hold. The viewer never feels uncomfortable each 
time Pinto invites him or her to enter a new door. And there 
are dozens of doors here to knock on (like dozens of potential 
soundtracks comiiiH from a mixinn table). I'll tr\' to propo.se 
some. keepiiiH in mind a ver>' beautiful thouHht that I heard 
from .someone in I.ocarno: “Here’s a film where one minlit re- 
member ever>* single shot after just one .screeniiiH.” Must this 
utopian idea he taken .seriously in a 164-minute Him? Of course 
not. However. I strangely felt the same kind of illusion the first 
time I .saw it. 

Hut it’s important to add here another short hioHraphical 
note. Living together more or le.ss since the director fell ill in 
the early ’6().s. .Joaquim and Nuno (who meanwhile kept mak- 
inn short animated films) travelled to Brazil, where they spent 
.some time duriiiH that decade, then moved to Santa .Maria 
in the Azore.s. .*\s mentioned in the film, their return to the 
PortuHue.se mainland is relatively recent, due to .foaquim’s 
health problems. DuriiiH their Brazilian stay, and then in the 
/Vzore.s, they sinned a handful of short documentaries shot in 
a ver>' direct way that I’d love to hinhliHlit: Surfavcla (P)‘)6). a 
portrait of a nroup of teens from a Bio de Janeiro slum learn- 
inn to surf, and Com cuspc vjcito sc hnta no cu do sujcito ( B)67). 
which oh.serws a tran.svestite cook makiiiH a typical Brazilian 
pUiic, fcijoadu d hrasilcira. Tonether. they also directed the 
very H<»<hI feature /iuho dc Pcixc (2()():t). about the work of the 
fisherman community of the eponymous small .Azorean town, 
situated in the north of Sao Minuel Island. 

Why have the.se smaller films become so important now? 
Bt‘cau.se they are the Hvrms of a cinema practice based in a 
documentar\' effect that Joaquim resumes at a certain point in 
What Xow? Hcmind Mt\ after confe.ssinH: “FilmiiiH became just 
one more activity in our daily Iive.s.“ .At no point does f’into .sa- 
cralize the act of shootiiiH; rather, he embraces ever>4hinH real- 
ity has to Hive. like a beautiful moment where .Nuno talks with 
their old neiHhhour Deolinda about youth nowadays. Pinto 
trusts each one of his imaHes to stand as evidence of a moment 
beiiiH lived, and trusted him.self to di.scover a film in the edit- 
inn room, where ever>4hinH v.\cept the voice was e.s.sentially 
improvi.sed. 'Pile ornanization of these imaHes relea.ses a thou- 
sand stories that takes us often hack and forth in time, but this 
is not “time travel”— the point is that there is no hierarchical 
order between the.se various era.s. Pinto measures his personal 
Hhost.s. his deepest thouHhts about humankind, the life of his 
four doHs. and the movement of a bee that Mies into the frame 
to share his hamhurHer. exactly at the .same level. creatiiiH with 
this Hvsture .somethiiiH that’s rare: an autohioHraphical movie 
that completely detaches from self-centredne.s.s. 

There is a hook in the movie, a fabulous and mystical 
one. illustrated by one of the most important fiHures of the 
Henai.ssance in PortuHal. Franci.sco de Holanda (1517-158.S). 
Hou.sed in the National Librar>' in .Madrid. DcActatihus Mundi 


What Now? Remind Me 

Inntf/cncs (The /llustratcd A(/cs of the World) tells us the sto- 
r>' of the world in imaHes. and its importance in the ornan- 
ization of the film is crucial. When IMiito. loaded with pills 
and interferon, remembers his time in Fast (lermany (where 
he met a certain “activist” named Annela Merkel while liviiiH 
in Leipzin). when he leaves a car with .Nuno. extiiiHuisher on 
hand, to finlit a fire, or approaches a pack of doHs abandoned by 
their owners, when I*into has .sex with his partner. Hoes down 
the Castro da Columheira cave.s. questions the Neanderthal.s. 
and quotes. like .Monteiro. the l*ortuHuese poet Huy Belo. Saint 
.AuHustine. or the (iospel .Accordinn to .Mark, there’s .somethiiiH 
chimeric that comes from the Francisco de Holanda hook that 
acts like a contaHion in the film’s structure. chaiiHinH our per- 
ception of reality. .As Pinto .said to me. What Sow? Remind Me 
“is a combat movie: by exposinn it.self. it invites the exposition 
oftho.se who see it.” 

How small are we in this world? How fair are we with our- 
selves and our own live.s? Freed from problems of eno and 
williiiH to touch the cosmo.s. What .Voie’* Remind Me nobly 
finds multiple ways to ask us the.se kinds of questions before 
leaviiiH us with a lonH look at a truck full of turkeys on their 
way to holiday slauHhter-one more shot that fell from desti- 
ny. 'I'his last imaHe functions as a coda for an ever\'day life that 
has become fantastic, a life experience that has become un- 
measured. Is it out of line to talk about tran.scendence in a film 
that thanks the Holy Father and waves farewell with a wish of 
.Merr>' Christ ma.s? 
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KILLED THE FAMILY 
AND WENT TO THE MOVIES 

The Sent inK’iUdl luluediion of.ltilio /Sressinie 


"Auteur cinema is precisely that cinema which has no author" 
—Julio Rrfssanc 


BY CELLULOID LIBERATION FRONT 

VVIu*n approach in the films of Jiilio Hrcssanc. one is imme- 
diately faced with perplexinj» questions. How to articulate the 
essence of such visceral, almost pre-linj»uistic work? How to 
digest the rej*ur^itated fruits of cultural anthropophajii? How 
to illuminate with words a cinema that is m(»re sensorial than 
narrative? What is cinema (without an audience)? For most of 
his incompliant career, hressanes films have been invisible, a 


private popular cinema unfit for any typoloj^y of film festivity 
or classification. A .self-consuminji and .self-effacing liuht. his 
work is an attempt to tran.scend authorial individualism and 
free the artistic ej»o from the burden of “creativity.” When 
hace to Face {Cara a Cara. F>h7). Hressaiie’s dehut feature, 
was presented in Cannes and earned the plaudits of (ilauher 
Hocha. the clerics of world cinema thought that another star 
o\' Cinema Novo was horn. But nothing could have been further 
from the tropico-revolutionar>' complacency .so coveted by the 
Kuropean hourjieoisieof the time than what Bre.s.sane (de)j»en- 
erated to from that point tinwards. 


right Lagnma pantera 

far right Sentimental Education 



Ka^tT expectations were soon frustrated when, two years 
later. The Angel Was Hnrn {Oanjn nasceu) and Killed the F'amily 
and Went tn the Movies {Matoii a familia efoi an cinema) hurled 
themselves aj»ainst the screens of Brazilian cinema. These two 
lilms marked the heninnin>»of Hres.sanes p(»etie mutiny, which 
lasts to this day-a lifework on the run, fleeinj» its own creative 
self. Bre.ssane’s is an intuitive and erudite cinema that surx ived 
in obscurity like a treasure at .sea. comhininji in.sanity with 
j*race. aj*j»ression with meditation, instinct with vision, culpa- 
bility with innocence. 

The most intransijjent and incoherent love letter to the cin- 
ema ever made. Killed the Family and Went to the Movies is a 
film of no return, an unfornivahle affront to the left-win>* epis- 
copacy that monopolized art cinema in the ’OOs and ’7().s. Here 
the Brazilian director declares his aversion towards rhetorical 
convenience and stylistic opportunism, instead lacerating* the 
flesh of perception. The spectator j*asps fora logical succe.ssicm 
ofsij»nsonly to be submerged hy a chaotic multiplicity of them; 
crime and the criminal repel audiences’ identification. The 
protaj*onist kills his family and j»oes to a movie theatre: there, a 
movie is playing featuring* the .same actors of Killed the Family. 
Scenes (better still, ob.se.ss-scenes) of liberated and immodest 
Sa|)phic love, murder, and formal cruelty perturb this work of 
visionar>' barbarity. 

Kelonious lowlifes (a white and a black man in a black-and- 
white film) are also the prota>*onists of The Angel BV/.v Horn, 
an even cruder ode to the sen.sele.ss abandon of violence and 
its (in)defensihle. anti-authoritarian charm. To the .social vi- 
olence of the protagonists corresponds an aesthetic violence 
against the ^*rammar of cinema: dead time is brought back to 
life via icono^*raphic exasperation. To the “suspension of dis- 
belief.” Bre.s.sane opposes the “stranj*linnof any belief." 


When even the most subversive tendencies are canonized. 
packaj»ed, and fetishized. then the critical di.scourse neces- 
sitates unruly children to keep its horizons open and truly 
utopian. It is preci.sely in this reckle.ss vein that Bressane and 
fellow Brazilian filmmaker Hosier io Sj*anzerla founded Belair 
Productions .sometime between and early B)7(). .seeking* 
to create “.Neither personal and subjective nor impersonal and 
objective, hut a multi-personal and poly-subjective cinema.” 
.\ clandestine earthquake. Belair remains cme of the peaks of 
quixotic film production. A mocking* homaj*e t(» the lloll>'wood 
suburb of Bel Air. Bressane and S^anzerla’s short-lived pro- 
duction company (“a wind blowing* from an ima^jined cine- 
matoj*raphic land”) shared none of the plastic opulence of its 
nominal mu.se. 

The films Bre.s.sane made with Belair cr>'stallized the cre- 
active imprudence pulsing at the core of his cinema: more than 
a project. Belair was a recrude.scence of his artistic subcon- 
scious. The Abominable Hardo Olavo (Hardo Olavo. o horrivef) 
and The Eamily of Chaos (A familia do harulho), both made 
in a matter of a few weeks in early 1970. are hysterical howls. 
dialoj*ical ulcers in the bowels of cinema, experiments in 
.self-nej*ation and self-transformation. “In my films I’ve tried 
to irresponsibly let in ever>'thinj* I was heinj* traversed by.” 
.said Bressane of tho.se film.s. which perhaps accounts for why 
they quickly attracted the undesirable attention of the ruling* 
militar>' junta. Films that contained no nudity or anything* 
straightforwardly ob.scene were censored. Why? 'I'he Belair 
film.s were accused of beinj* part of an insurrectionar\' conspir- 
acy linked to Brazil’s public enemy number one. .Marij*hella. 
one of the leaders of the urban guerrilla movement. Ott’erinj* 
his father’s testimony, which also di.sclo.sed the thoroujihly le- 
>»itimate orijjins of Belair’s fund.s. in order to discredit such an 
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nbsurd claim. Hrcssanc* was ncmcthclfss “kintlly invitc'd” out of 
Brazil. Stopping first in Paris (where he edited and mi.xed his 
third Belair film. CuUhuio Madame), where the local film elite 
had stronj; ties with (ilauher Rocha and the Cinema A’or/.v/a.v— 
from whose ranks Rres.sane and Snanzerla had been ranco- 
rously rejected- Itre.s.sane ended up in London. There, in the 
rootless haze of exile, the most invisible part of his career-less 
path bej*an. From P)7() to P)8K. Hressane’s films would not he 
shown in Kuropean festival.s. and he would have to wait until 
P)KI for them to he shown a^ain in Brazil. 

In London. Bre.s.sane di.scovered lower temperature.s. and 
with them a new perception of him.self. I’niike most of his 
exiled compatriots (Caetano \elo.so. (lilherto (iil. and others 
were in London at the .same time), he liked the city immen.se- 
ly. He read voluminously— spending days on end in the British 
.\1u.seum— and after a year realized another film. Memnries o/ 
a London Stranf/ler (Menwrias de am Estranifulador de Louras, 
P)7I). (“I didn’t choo.se to make it. it happened to me.” .said 
Bre.s.sane of his first film-in-exile.) Starring* five extras lift- 
ed from Joseph Loseys The Go-Hetween (P)71). whose .set 
Bre.s.sane had visited. Memories is a brutal hand-to-hand com- 
bat with narrative cliches and the .self-regenerating myth of 
the stranjjler. A horror film impecuniously shot entirely out- 
doors. in broad daylight on de.serted streets. Memories never 
found a distributor hut was .screened a few times at the Klectric 
Cinema on Portohello Road. 

“Starting* with Amor ioueo |P>7ll. I found my.self making 
films that exceeded cinema, unthinkable liim.s.” .says Bre.s.sane 
of the period that followed, during which he undertook multi- 
ple trips to .Morocco and stopped over in .New York for almost 
a year In P>72. where he filmed Ldf/rima pantera W72) in the 
loft of Brazilian artist Helio Oiticica. of the influential Wu 


installation Tropiedlia. (Ldf/rima /nintera would be seen for 
the first time in public at the Torino Film Festival’s Bre.s.sane 
retrospective in 2006: the material shot in .Morocco was lost.) 
In X’enice in P)7B. Bre.s.sane and his partner met the marjjin- 
al Brazilian director .Andrea Tonacci (of the jjreat and wild 
iiaru/ lia/H/. 1070). and with him .set out on a six-month car trip 
through Turkey. .\fj*hanistan. India, and .Nepal. 

L’pon his return to Brazil, he embarked on yet another jour- 
ney— a cinematic one this time, into the vi.scera of his birth- 
place. If Bre.s.sane’s work in exile had been characterized by a 
stylistic dis.section of jjenre.s. the films to come would anato- 
mize 'the .synerjjic cultural matrix of his native land. His curi- 
osity starwd and perspective enhanced by a few years of exile. 
Bre.s.sane explored a new olil histor\’ of Brazil in the lost film 
I lagem at raves do Hrasil—Sova histdria antU/a do lirasd (1072- 
75): this e.xcursion into the unknown world of pre-Colombian, 
pre-colonized Brazil would fictionally coalesce in the as yet 
unseen The Caribbean Monster (() monstro Caraiba, 1075). 
(“Hubert Bals apparently really liked () monstro Caraiba, but 
he must have been the only one becau.se I’ve never heard an- 
yone el.se’s opinion.” .said Rres.sane. “No one ever made a film 
about Brazilian prehistorx': in () monstro this clandestine pres- 
ence of the Brazilian past is stronjily felt.”) 

() rei do haralho (107.2) followed, sketching an icono^raph- 
ic. Beckettian parody of the ehanebada, a popular j*enre of 
Brazilian comedies. But it was in The Agony (.A agonia, 1076) 
that Bressane came to terms with the experimental roots of his 
national cinema. Faying in.solvent homage to Land’s M (10.21) 
but. most importantly, to Brazilian filmmaker .Mario Peixoto’s 
silent. 10.21 avant-j*arde feature Limite (which Bre.s.sane vora- 
ciously cannibalizes). The. Agony is a de.solate. minimalist road 
movie about a murderer on the run who picks up a fortune 
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IflltT. It follows thfir aimless lrajector\' as they liiul mutual 
torment instead of love, ti^ht to and beyond the limit, and find 
shelter in a eountryside mansion, where the fortune teller is 
attacked hy a pirate. I'he lilm terminates with a pair of white 
trou.sers running into the ninht illuminated hy ear Iij»htson the 
lost highways of Hra/il. The lilm doesn’t actually end. as a final 
inlertitle points out: it interrupts itself. 

After metabolizing* his (return to) Brazil. Bre.ssane kept 
making film.s. or rather phantom films, some of which have 
been seen hy only a few individuals. Amonj* the.se invisible 
hosts is Chinese Viola-My Enenunter with Hrazilian Cinema 
(X'iola Chinesa-Meu ineontm earn n einema Hrasileint, 
whose trailer at some point aired in the dead of nij*ht on 
Italian state television (now available on YouTube). Here, in 
what he claims to he the last Belair film, we come hilarious- 
ly elo.se to what may be considered Hres.sane’s unrea.sonahle. 
celluloid testament: 

The important in art is to express yoarself. That whieh you 
express has no import anee... Art is the imitation of a natural 
prtK'ess. not a eopy of it. Art is abnormality, ikformation. Art is 
conjiiet: therefore einema is erotie. All I ve done in einema was to 
have fun. ht have and pive pleasure, hut aho satisfy a voraeitnis 
appetite for ohstaele.s. To ereate. like reading, is a military oper- 
ation...Cinema is the art of the future and of dreams: s/he who 
dreams the most will make the best einema...Sofar my einema tie 
trajeetory has eonstituted itself in the removal of an anee.stral 
intuition. I. Julio Hressane. all the epoehs in my brain, salute all 
Hrazilian fdmmakers of all raees. 

In this respect, the filmography of Julio Hressane re.semhles 
the bottomless pit of einema it.self. who.se many as yet uneat- 
alojjued species eontinue to ambush the dili^»ent professors 
that redact its historv. If academia condemns the innocence 
of cinema to the injustice of “.seriou.s” culture, defiant images 
will always resist taxonomization. In Cinema inoeente (B)S()). 
Hre.s.sane penetrates the Magnus Filmes studios to di.scu.ss 
with pornoehanehada (Hrazilian pornoj*raphic comedies) 
editor Hadar the candid perN'ersions of cinema. Intercutting 
.scenes from pornoehanehada with early silent toota^e ol he- 
headin^.s. Hre.s.sane posits the former as the last haven of cin- 
ematic innocence. The .syphilitic love for movies is laid hare in 
the.se 40 minutes of smutty meta-cinema; Cinema inoeente is 
a corporeal embrace of cinema, a hymn to its tactile pleasures 
and sexually transmissible effusions. 

In 1082. Hre.s.sane finally returned to a Hrazilian film festival 
with Tabu. This film al.so marked the hej*inninnof a productive 
new phase for Hressane. in which he actually started to re- 
ceive funds for his films such as liras (lOS.'i). Sernutes-^A 

llistdria de Antonio Vieira (1080). and i) Mandarim (100.*S)— 
.some of which even received theatrical distribution. The 2l.st 
centur>' is .saluted by (the) last days of Nietzsche in rurin {Dias 
de Sietzsehe em Tarim. 2001). where the director enacts the 
(ierman philo.sopher’s departure from the rational world. A 
year later. Filme de amor (2002) takes off on the waxwinj»s of 


mankind s most unrea.sonahle feeling*, love, and pans over its 
carnal Joys and mental complication.s. 

After the aforementioned Torino retrospective. Hressanes 
work enjoyed a sort of renais.sance. whereby his audience has 
rocketed from an average of five spectators per .screening* to 
maybe 20. 1 n 2012 Hua Aperana 52. a walk down memory lane 
through a recurrinj* street/location of his film.s. premiered in 
Hotterdam. and The Drummim/ Heat of Stars {Ohatuque dos as- 
tros) in Home: and. this year. Hres.sane’s latest filili Sentimental 
Edueation {Edueat^ao sentimental) was selected for the official 
competition at Locarno. At a time when even the combina- 
tions of love are susceptible to the vile tantrums of market.s. 
Hre.s.sane has made a film about their indomitable thrust and 
irrational criteria. The film details, hut most audaciously con- 
veys. the hypnotic .sexual tension between a younj* man and an 
older woman, his unripe silence measured against the .sensu- 
al confidence of the mature woman, whose body is devoid of 
that anxious streak often found in the flesh of younj* beauty. 
The boy. tacitly dealing* with his hard-on. listens to the stor>' 
of the womans life while admiring* her understated .sensuality, 
on the constant ver^e of explosion. “The tyranny of economic 
policy has hardened men’s heart.s. there is no lonj*er a place for 
.sensitivity.” imi.ses the woman: “Today, oh.scenity is .sensitiv- 
ity.” Spying on the myster>' of attraction. Hres.sane’s film un- 
masks it.self hy tr>anj* to .staj*e the least explicable of all urj»e.s. 
exorcising at the same time the castrating shadow of morality. 
In Sentimental Edueation. as in Hres.sane’s other films, exper- 
imentation is not a conceptual exerci.se hut the necessity of 
j*oinj» alonj* with physical need.s. to take away expre.ssion from 
the limitation of a ccRlified alphabet. 

While the director can control the camera movements and 
orchestrate the acting, the fruition of films is an intanj*ihle 
dominion. It is within that sphere that Hre.s.sane exerts his 
primeval and .savaj»e craft, which passes throuj*h the eyes 
hut aims at the neuralgic centres of sexuality, affectivity. and 
knowledge. As in O.swald de .Andrade’s l‘>28 Anthropophaqie 
Manifesto, native cultures meet continental philo.sophy. pop- 
ular cinema appropriates the avant-j»arde. poetry is vomited 
instead of recited. In Hre.s.sane’s film.s the camera often turns 
on it.self :U)() decrees, as if .seeking the bond between the cin- 
ema and its terrestrial dimension. What all of Hressane’s films 
have in common is not a style or a thematic concern, hut a 
stubborn determination to blank out the con.sequential lo^- 
ic that the ver\' making of a film implie.s. .so as to reclaim the 
instinctual impetus of a vision. Hres.sane is a filmmaker who 
keeps producing a decidedly “devious” cinema that none- 
theless po.s.se.s.ses a .seductive, primitive magnetism entirely 
reiiuwed from the criminal formalism of “^ood taste.” With 
the tends of an occidental (accidental**) invention. Hressane 
has tried to exhume the repre.s.sed corpse of expression, that 
forgotten art (pre-)histor>' who.se ahori^inal force pul.ses 
through his films-a force that, once a>»ain in Sentimental 
Edueation. unhinj»es our Ieaninj*s and predispositions to free 
us from the intellectual burden of rea.son and invite us to an 
exuberant contemplation. 



A LIAR'S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

rhr Hclurn 0 / . Mcjinnlro Joilorowsl^y 


BY QUINTiN 


More than 8()().()()() people follow Alejandro .Jodorowsky on 
Twitter. Kvery day the.se lucky people net a couple of dozen 
pearl.s of wisdom (in Spanish) such a.s, “If you hate walks, you 
should learn to huild do<»r.s.” or “The Visible lonns for the 
Invisible, the Invisible lon^s for the Visible. You are al.so what 
you a reiTt or even “ I )o n ’t clea n yc »u r a.ss bef( »re sh i 1 1 i nn” Horn 
in northern Chile in .Jodorowsky lied the country in 


to Haris where he became a fYencIi citizen, and al.so a writer, a 
psychoanalyst, a visual and mime artist, a nuru. an actor, a ma- 
nician. a Tarot expert, a comic-hook writer...not to mention a 
charlatan. .Jodorowsky is too much (»f everythinn. 

And then, he is al.so a hlmmaker. Jodorowsky n*dned his 
fame in the early 7().s with two surrealistic works. AY 7o/)o 
(H>7()) and The Holy Mnuntain (H>7;j). Shot in Mexico, tho.se 
films dealt with j*ods. revolution, .sex. violence, and other Hi>* 
l.ssue.s. They made money in Kurope and became cult mov- 
ie.s. staples of the midni^fht- movie circuit diirinj* the era. Hut 
even people who watched them anti liked them years a>*o are 
not cpiite sure whether they were really works of art. (»r just 
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The Dance of Reality 


right Jodorowskys Dune 
far right The Dance of Reality 



sonu'thinj* tiarinj*. orijiinal. visually powerful ami yet chililish 
aiul poiiipous. I'hal beinn niy allitucle. and not having heard 
about .) oil (» rows ky in years— lie’s not hiding or anytbinj*. its 
my fault-1 suddenly learned that he has made a new feature, 
his first since The Ruinhtnv Thief { l‘>‘)()), and also that there is a 
new doeumentar>' made about him. and that both were shown 
in the Director’s Kortninht in Cannes this year. 

Jtulnrnwsky’s Dune, ilirected by Frank Pavich. is a straight- 
forward documentar>' consisting of interxiews about the 
non-making of .Joilorowsky’s hijijiest project, the filmic version 
of Frank Herbert’s then famous sci-fi saj»a (actually, he only 
adapted the first volume), which is maybe one of the most hor- 
innhooks in the historx' of literature. It indeed was a failure, hut 
an honourable one: Jodorowsky manajjed to a.s.semhie a hu^e 
and detailed collection of storybj)ards with the help of French 
hande dessinee artist .\loebiu.s. brought Dan O’Hannon. Chris 
Foss and I I.H. ('iij*er on board, .secured music by Pink Floyd and 
^et commitments to act in the film from Salvador Dali. Orson 
Welle.s. and Mick Jaj*>»er. yet .Jodorowsky and producer .Michel 
Seydou.x failed to finance the script in I loll>'wood. 

.Jodorowsky appears throughout the documentarx’. speak- 
ing; in Spanish and. for no apparent reason, in maybe the xvorst 
Fn^;li.sh uttered on .screen since Tar/an. In spite of heinj* in 
exce.ss of KO years old. Jodoroxvsky looks in ^;reat shape; he’s 
funny and histrionic. The j;uy takes >;reat pleasure tellini; hoxv 
he manaj;ed to seduce all tho.se bij* name.s. and there are txvo 
moments that are particularly hilarious: xvhen he reveals that 
he chose to make Pune xvithout having; read the hook, .solely 
because a friend told him it xvas ^reat: and xvhen he confesses 


hoxv happy he xvas xvhen David Lynch’s P)S4 version ol Pune 
turned out to he a ma.ssive flop. Of course, he is le.ss convinc- 
ing; xvhen he tries to persuade thecamera that his xvas the 
j;reatest thinj;on Karth. not an adaptation from Herbert hut an 
autonomous piece about the cominj; of a Messiah, the rebirth 
of the Karth as living; entity, and .so forth, 'fhe pre.sence in the 
documeiitarx' of Nicolas Winding Hefn as a clo.se friend and 
di.sciple doesn’t help verx' much, and reinforces the feeling; that 
.Jodoroxvsky is kind of a con man. that everx'thinj; he says is in- 
formed by astuteness, opportunism, and self-promotion. Kven 
so. he is not an unsympathetic character: his vitality and sen.se 
of humour are contaj;ious. .And in any ca.se. his mej;alomania is 
ah.solutely harmless. 

So after j;ettin>; hack in touch xvith the man through thedoc- 
umeiitarx'. I felt ready to xvatch the artist perform as a filmmak- 
er (also as an actor, producer, xvriter and set desi^;ner) in The 
Panee of Heulity (Lu dunza de la reulidud). shot in his native 
village Tocopilla in Chile and ba.sed on the eponymous hook 
that makes up the first part of hi.sautohioj;raphy.xvhich he calls 
*‘ima^;inarx' hut not fictitious.” 

.And then, to my surprise. I found that the film is ^reat. 
.And that .Jodoroxvsky may he a fal.se prophet, hut he is a true 
filmmaker, one xvho explores the medium xvith ah.solute free- 
dom and commitment. In The Panee of Heulity, .Jodoroxvsky 
plays him.self as a j;ho.st. xvhile his son Hrontis (xvho played 
a child in El Topo) plays his father .Jaime, fhere are txvo 
stories in the movie, one about the cominj;-of-aj;e of a child 
(based on .Jodoroxvsky himself), the other about his crazy 
father, a .Jexvish communist xvho oxvns a lin^;erie shop and 
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whoso cruolly towards his son roHoots the oniolty of society 
around him— a society characterized by miscr>'. i>»norancc. 
anti-Semitism, homophobia, and violence under the militar>^ 
dictatorship t)f (icneral Carlos Ibanez. (Althouj*h it must be 
said that the ehronoloji>’ doesn’t e.xaetly match up with the 
dates of Jodorowsky’s actual life.) 

Kach .scene is a new discover>\ a tour de force where some- 
thinj* is invented and nothing is Mat. Jodorowsky creates his 
own world with endle.ss imagination: he comes up with crazy 
alle>»orie.s. powerful parables, and a level of emotion. sutferinj». 
and joy ver>^ uncommon in contemporary' cinema. Every' detail 
is splendid, from the reconstruction of the village (where peo- 
ple are seen wearing masks and a dwarf advertises his wares in 
front of his shop) to the love stories of Jaime with the hunch- 
hack woman or the President’s horse. Jodorowsky’s taste for 
the theatrical and the extreme makes him clo.se to Browning* 
or Fellini, and maybe al.so to Syberbern. but his irony reminds 
me of Buhuel and even Huiz. with whom he shares a vision of 
the .sea and the experience of the Chilean provinces as a child. 
But I can’t remember a female character comparable to that 
of the mother, played by the extraordinary' Pamela Flores, an 
enormous woman in every' .sen.se of the word, whose parts are 
entirely sunj* and whose naked body Is Just as much an anchor 
for the film as it is for her family. 

Jodorowsky ’s artistic output has to do with healing and with 
family, while his art and philosophy are based around the idea 
of the cure. Ills oeuvre tries to find out how to >;row. how to 
live, how to love, how to educate oneself and others in order to 
clo.se the wounds that birth and society leave in the soul. But 


this .soul is in part a collective i.ssue: parents are the children 
of their son.s. and blood links make individuals part of oth- 
er individual.s. But al.so. they are thrown int<» history, thirsty 
for a relief that they can’t t’md in ideolojjy or religion, wealth 
or power. Jodorowsky. the ^juru filmmaker, has an answer for 
that sulferinn. even as he him.self experiences the core of uni- 
versal pain throujih his father, whose soul is attached to the 
.sources of violence, and whose need for love and redemption is 
so ma.s.sive. 

Brontis Jodorowsky plays both Jaime Jodorowsky as well 
as President Ibanez, who is the object of his hate and whom 
he tries to a.s.sassinate; but both al.so bear a strikiii)* resem- 
blance to the picture of Stalin that hanj»son the wall in Jaime’s 
shop. The Dance of Heality works as an exorcism of an era 
where false and destructive dreams were al.so the hope for 
mankind, and when children were educated throuj<h abuse 
by their parents and by .society. But Jodorowsky. one of these 
abused children, finally became as brave as yoiin^ .Alex is told 
to be in the film: he dares in his film to take on all of those 
issue.s. to speak freely about love and .sex. fascism and com- 
munism and .sorrow and pain and happine.s.s. and to make bis 
personal circus travel the world with brilliance. .All be needs 
is .some money, the money that he couldn’t raise for Dune. 
The Dance of Heality starts with Jodorowsky invoking the 
dance of money, and by the end of the film you can tell that 
bis trick as a magician consists in making money dance for 
him. while pretendinj* that he dances for the money. Even 
in that department. Jodorowsky is the bijjnest truth-teller 
amon^ the liars. 
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Detective Dee: The Mystery of the Phantom fi 


BY TONY RAYNS 


The editor asked for something about Bong Joonho's 
Snowpiercer, and we’ll get to that, but let’s start with Tsui 
Hark. Tsui made his first feature The Butterfly Murders (1979) 
nearly three-and-a-half decades ago, so it’s understandable 
that people have largely forgotten how radical he once was. 
Tsui himself was always more a movie brat than a political 


subversive, but his circle of close friends in Hong Kong in the 
mid-’70s included several semi-reconstructed Maoists, some 
of whom contributed without credit to the scripts of his first 
three features. 

When Tsui and others moved en masse from television to 
film in 1979-80, there was immediate talk of a “Hong Kong new 
wave.” It was actually more of a seismic shift in the manage- 
ment and policies of the film industry than a creative break 
with the cinema de papa, and very few of the early “new wave” 
films are still seen or talked about now. Most are not even on 
DVD. At the time, though, the movement had the fringe ben- 





ftit of hrinninj* images of contfiiiporan' Ilonji Konj* (anti the* 
sound of its Cantonese lanniiaj<e) into real prominence for the 
first time in a local film culture that had been dominated for 
decades by Shanjthainese emijjres who made studio-bound 
films in Mandarin. 

Ann llui started out e.\cavatin>» local .scandals and super- 
stitions. Allen Fonn started out as llon^ Konjt’s answer to 
Ken Loach. Alex Cheunj* started out as llonj* Kona’s would- 
be Spielherji...and Tsui Hark started out with a revisionist 
wuxia movie, a black comedy about cannibalism, and an ultra- 
violent. ultra-xenophobic urban thriller. That third film, var- 
iously known as Dangerous Encounters - First Kind and Don't 
Play With Fire (P)H()). featured di.saffected public-housinn- 
estate kids who leave homemade bombs In public place.s. a 
dis.solute cop. and brutal western arms dealers who u.se llonj* 
Konjtas a warehou.se for their stock. The British colonial censor 
banned it. and it wasn’t released until half an hour of it had been 
reshot and a competent police presence had been added to 
the plot. (There’s a DVD edition that restores the orij»inal 
banned version alonj»side the release version— published, of 
course, in France.) 'fsui’s two previous features were also de- 
liberately provocative. The HutterJIy Murders was not only 
revisionist wuxia hut also cautionar>' sci-fi (it predicts the in- 
vention of the machine nun: “political power nrows out of the 
barrel of a nun”) and We're Going to Fat You (B)H()). althounh 
it’s .somethinn *)f a misfire, offers a not-ver>'-oblii|ue political 
satire of the Cultural Hevolution. 

The point about dredninn up this histor>' is to remind our- 
selves that Fast Asian directors of pop-nenre fiction once took 
political questions in their stride. The obvious precedent was 
what happened in the Japanese film industr>' in the ’BOs: when 
the increasinniy militarist n^vernment banned keikd-eiga 
(Marxism-inrtuenced “tendency films”), the leftist current in 
Japanese film culture, nurtured by the proletarian literature 
movement of the ’2()s. moved into .swordplay movies. The 
newly politicized jjenre j*ave us one master. Yamanaka Sadao. 
who worked with members of the communist theatre uroup 
Zenshin-za. hut we shouldn’t forj»et either the contributions of 
Yamanaka’s mentors. I to Daisuke and Makino Ma.sahiro. Their 
work in the ’BOs cleared the space for the politically aware 
^tenre movies of the post-war years: Kurosawa’s challeii^tes to 
Japan’s cla.ss structure. Shin Sanj»ok’s attacks on had Korean 
j*overnment. Kinj* Mu’s hij»hly entertaining le.s.sons in team- 
work. ethnic diversity, and female strenj*th. .And tho.se are just 
auteur exam ple.s. 

No Fast .Aslan filmmaker working* in a studio .system was 
ever as politically jiut.sy a.s. .say. Sam Fuller in his heyday— 
although it’s notable that Fuller effectively became a proto- 
independent in the lIolK'wood of the ’no.s. Hut the political 
awarene.ss that’s visible in Tsui Mark’s early films— particular- 
ly in their a.ssumptions about cla.ss and their desire to provoke 
an>»er aiuf or outra^je- reflected not only his own background 
in community activism (New York Chinatown, after >»raduat- 
inn from the University of Te.xas). but also the inherited con- 
viction that politics have a.s much place in >»enre movies a.s they 
do in town hall. 


Tsui Mark famously .scaled back the political content of his 
work in the ’KO.s. marking his transition to “family entertain- 
ment” by joininj» Cinema City, the least impre.ssive “major” 
in Monn Konjj, and making* a dismal farce called All the Wrong 
Clues (for the Fight S(dution) (B>H1). I realize that the last 
tiling* this magazine needs is another writer who thinks that 
his own experiences are at least a.s interesting* a.s any film, hut 
I feel duty-bound to rectird that I was pre.sent at one of the 
turnin>»-point.s. There was a .symposium on the faltering* “new 
wave” or>*ani.sed by the Monj* Konj* Film Culture Centre in. I 
think. 1982. The most forceful speaker was Mou 'I’unfei. who 
had fled Taiwan a decade earlier in protest against the sup- 
pression of two “projire.ssive” indie features he’d made: he’tl 
acquired .some South .American pa.ssport to facilitate his global 
wanderings and had lately berthed at Shaw Brothers, where 
he was making incredibly obnoxious .sexploitation movie.s. 
.Mou was cynicism personified. Me argued that there was no 
place for idealism in the film indu.str>'. and that makinj* lowest- 
common-denominator movies was the best way fonvard. The 
only person present who was openly impre.ssed by this was 
Tsui Mark. 

Of course, there are Hashes of the old a^it-brio In later Tsui 
Mark films: Working Class (198.'>). Peking Opera Flues (1980), 
and The /^/m/c (1995) all have their point.s. and the “apolitical” 
nationalism of the Once Upon a Time in China series is spiked 
with anti-colonial jibe.s. But Tsui’s upcoming Young Detective 
Dee: The Fise of the Sea Dragon is his most overtly political 






movie* in ;i lon)» while. Coming at a time when China’s newly 
in.stalleci president Xi Jinpin^ is brinj»inn sometime rival 
Bo Xilai to heel and striij»j*linj» to legitimize the Communist 
Party’s ri^ht to rule while (apparently) looking to introduee 
cautious democratic reforms, the Him can almost he taken as 
a political interwntion. 

You perhaps missed Tsui’s Detective Dee: The Mystery of the 
Phantom Flame (2010) a couple of years aj*o. 1 1 was a career-re- 
viving hit. a hij»-budj*et C(’il blockbuster Hnanced by Iluayi 
Brothers. China’s most rapacious "major.” It took a charac- 
ter retrieved from histor>' by the Sinolo^^ist-diplomat Llohert 
van (lulik. wh(» wrote a series of ".Jud>»e Dee” novels, hut by- 
passed the novels to create an original 'I’anj* Dynasty myster>' 
for Dee to .solve. It starred Andy Lau as Dee. featured a cameo 
by Carina Lau as the notorious Kmpress Wu. and relied heav- 
ily on visual elfects. It wa.s. in short, a Him desijjned to meet 
I lolK’wood’s current superhero franchises on their own term.s. 
You can (iooj<Ie the ho.x-oHice results if you care. 

The new Him is the prequel. Carina Lau returns as the 
Empre.ss. hut the financiers clearly felt no need to shell out for 
Andy Lau a^ain— or for any other stars. The .sellin^j points are 
the spectacle. Tsui Dark’s style, and the hurneoninj* franchise 
itself. It’s .set at a time of war between the Tanj* Dynasty and 
Fuyu (now known as Korea), hut the real had j»uys are terror- 
Lsts from an island caught in the middle; their fishing indu.str\' 
has been ileci mated hy the war. 

The plot is of course a re-run of the previous Him. this time 
with much of the action at .sea. and it needn’t detain us now. 
What’s interesting* is that Tsui and his writers have responded 
to the challenj»e of introducing Dee as a younj* man by j*ivinn 
him the mi.ssion of cleaning up the Da Lisi. the state’s law- 
enforcement a>*ency. It’s taken as a >*iven that the imperial 
court is an institution fuelled hy privilej*e. nepotism, and prefer- 
ment. and crammed with dithering old incornpetent.s. Lmpre.ss 
Wu and the Kmperor she treats as a puppet are untouchahly 
in charj*e. hut the Da Lisi is in ur>*ent need of reform and mod- 
ernization. Dee j»et.s the proce.ss started, and is awarded the 
“Draj*on-tamin>* .Mace” for his effort.s. In an e.\traordinar\' cli- 
mactic speech, the Kmperor hails Dee as the scourj*e of all evils 
and .says that even he and his con.sort must he held to account. 
In its white-elephant way. Tsui’s Him argues for a credible rule 
of law as forcefully as .lia Zhanjjke’s A Touch of Sin does. 

The law in Honj* Joonho’s Snowpiereer is Darwinian. 'I’he 
Him is ba.sed on a French graphic novel, not yet published in 
translation, hut Bon)*.says that he’s u.sed only the central prem- 
i.ses and made up the rest him.self. The central premi.ses are 
the.se: an international attempt to head oH'^lohal warming has 
none badly wronn and created a new ice a^c; .sentient life on 
earth is extinnuished; the one person who .saw this cominn is 
the .American industrialist-ennineer Wilford (Kd Harris), who 
has built a niuhe-circlinn rail track and a train (with a perpetu- 
al-motion ennine) capable of plercinj* all encrustations of ice. 
Wilford sold places on the Snowpiereer to the wealthy, who 
enjoy all the comforts of their former lives as the train plounhs 
ever onward. Hut the last few carriancs have been made avail- 
able on a Hr.st-come-lir.st-.ser\'ed basis to what train-leader 


.Ma.son (Tilda Swintem) calls “freeloaders.” who subsist on .syn- 
thetic food in squalid condition.s. If this reminds you of lon^- 
haul Hij*ht. Honj* is way ahead of you. 

Naturally, the Him is a parable of revolution. .A lon^*- 
>*e.statinj* uprising*, masterminded hy elderly j»uru (iilliam 
(John Hurt), who was once Wilford’s partner, starts with an 
overtly phallic thrust to the train’s pri.son carriaj»e. where the 
.security de.sij»ner (Son>* Kan^ho) is incarcerated, and then 
continues with a .series of bloody skirmishes as Curtis (Chris 
Kvans) and his lieutenant (Jamie Hell) push through the 
economy-class carriaj*e.s towards First and a showdown with 
Wilford. \o need for a spoiler alert hecau.se I’m not >»oin^ to 
.say any more about the plot, which is sprung* on a .series of 
surpri.ses- including .some surpri.se deaths. Hut I will .say that 
the surpri.ses pile up in the closing* .scene.s. which challenge the 
politics of the revolution and defy expectatitin on many levels. 
Wilford. in particular, is not the kind of fat-cat oj»re we may 
have imagined. 

Of all Fast .Asian cinema.s. Korea’s is the one most imbued 
with political awarene.s.s. It’s not hard to see why. South Korea 
had spent most of its existence under militar\' dictatorships 
until 20 years a^o. and its current president is the dauj»hter 
of one of the most notorious dictators: she appears to .see it 
as part of her duty to vindicate her father’s policie.s. .An entire 
generation of students became activists in the wake of the H>H() 
mas.sacre of civilians in ('iwanjyu. a Korean foreshadowing* of 
the Tiananmen Square ma.ssacre in Heijinj* nine years later. 
Honj* Joonho was one of them, and from the ver>' start (his 
1004 graduation short Incoherence) his work has had a strong 
political dimension. Memories (f Murder (2002) is rooted in 
the dark mood of the ’HOs. and ultimately blames the crimes 
on the .society the (iwan^u mas.sacre created. Harking Dogs 
Never Hite (2000) is similarly rooted in the uncertainties and 
class divisions of the ’OO.s. The Host (2000) tarj*et.s .American 
arrogance and Korean authoritarianism, seeinj* both as incom- 
petent. and captures the underdog* spirit of anti-j»overnment 
activists in one family’s war on the monster— rij*ht down to the 
throwing of Molotov cocktail.s. Mother is all about chal- 

lenging* the “oHicial” version of event.s. 

The Korean audience is unfazed hy the political content of 
itsentertainment.s. hut that may well he the element that most 
disturbs Harxey Weinstein about Snowpiereer, The Weinstein 
Company ('I’WC) has houj*ht the Him for six Kn^lish-speakin^ 
territories, and has set about “revisinj*” it to make it compre- 
hensible— as one TWe staffer told Honn— to viewers in Iowa 
and Oklahoma. .As Hoii^* Hnished it. the Him runs 122 minute.s. 
including* six minutes of end-credit.s. The TWC cut is 20 min- 
utes shorter, and Weinstein has demanded opening* and clos- 
inj* narrations to make everxthinn clear to thicko.s. I haven’t 
.seen the TW’C version, hut Hon^ .says the cuts have eliminated 
detail and character: TW’C is evidently trxinj* to turn the Him 
into a conventional action-adventure. Kven without .seeing* 
it. I’m sure they won’t succeed. Twitter is already awash with 
calls from outraged Honj* Joonho fans to boycott the I’S re- 
lea.se: the.se will no doubt make I larxey Weinstein all the more 
intransigent. W’elcome to Iowa, people. 







BY JORDAN CRONK 


As an ant*nt tor acclimation, alcohol is one of our most prov- 
en resources. In the cinema of lion^ Sanj».soo. it s le.ss a casual 
commoility than a concluit for conducive .social interaction, a 
property <»f both emotionally collateral and physically direct 
enj*anement. The characters portrayed in the prolific South 
Korean auteur’s work ilrink ince.s.santly. to the point of exce.ss 
and usually beyond, beer and soju bottles strewn geometri- 
cally across dining tables in an array of intuitive desij»ns (and 
never further than arm’s reach, ofcour.se). As befits a fihnoj;ra- 
phy featurinj* heaw drinkers, written and directed by a heavy 
drinker- 1 lonj* is known to encourage, shall we say. method 
actinj* as the occasion .sees lit— Ilona’s narratives are often 
unpredictable proceedinj*s. as restle.ss or volatile as any >»iven 
individual in the director’s dilated pur\'iew. It’s almost as if in 
lionet’s universe, as oppo.sed to (most of) our evervday lives, 
liquor itself is the constant and emotion is the variable, as like- 
ly to facilitate communication as it is to reduce the .same to 
simply a .series of loaded, unconscious mannerisms. 

This unstable configuration of erratic characterizations 
jirafted onto shape-shifting chronologies is what has kept 
Ilona’s approach fresh each time out. even as he has studied- 
ly avoided deviating; from such a deceptively modest aesthet- 
ic model. If his work has felt at times more like variations on 
a ver>' specific .set of themes rather than a meditation on any 
.sort of broad .sociological i.s.sue(.s). this has lent the whole of his 
corpus a consistently familiar, intimate .sen.se of (di.s)comfort. 
Just as each drink pre.sents new visual, physical, and emotion- 
al obstacles for the imbiber to nej*otiate. so too does each new 
llonj* film construct a .set of thoroughly reco^»nizable but novel 
interpersonal challenj*e.s for its characters to navij*ate. matters 
which can lead to confrontation, communion, or. best-ca.se 
.scenario, commitment. 

Yet while Ilona’s recent fa.scination with female leads and a 
jjeneral (and likely temporary ) shift toward a more deceptively 
linear stoiy tellinj* mode mij»ht .seem to .sij*nal a potential .sea 
chanjje in his methodolojiv'. his most recent efforts still play 
more as a concentration of his established thematic and con- 
ceptual concerns rather than a concerted shift in emphasi.s. 
It’s thus that Ilona’s pair of 2()i:f world premiere.s. Xtthody's 
Dain/htvr llitcwnn and OurSunhi (the former bowing in Berlin, 
the latter in Locarno), share more than calendar space. As 
per their respective title.s. these female- focu.sed fictions take 
a sin^jle principal protagonist as their subject, a centralized 
confij*uration that llonn has .seemingly been workinj» toward 
recently: both Okis Mftvic (2010) and In Another Country 
(2012) featured women in the lead role, though in both cas- 


es the.se characters worked more as catalysts for the greater 
deconstruction of the male .sexual id than as true female por- 
traiture. Furthermore, both tho.se earlier films made a point to 
emphasize their structural inj*enuity. astrate^jv' which llavwon 
and Sunhi dispen.se with. Neverthele.s.s, both establish mternal 
patterns, recycle motifs (both visual and. surprisinjily. audito- 
rs: each film features diej*etic u.ses of music which work almost 
as theme .son^s). and feature a number of the .same actors. If 
llonj* does concern himself with one specific theme acro.ss 
the.se two film.s. it’s our collective pursuit of an earnest and en- 
jia^ed emotional understanding— or. as one character in Our 
Sunhi rather bluntly proclaims. **Sooner strangle an infant in 
his cradle than nurse un acted love.” 

Refreshingly streamlined, both Uavwon aiul Sunhi proceed 
without concession to a larj»er conceptual schema (though 
Uavwon does employ first -person. diar>'-like narration and el- 
liptical dream .sequeiice.s. the.se are mostly a means of contex- 
tualization). Rather than push the meta machinations of fM7s 
Movie, the near-phenomenoIo>*ical revisionisms of The Day 
lie Arrives (2011). or the comedic trian^ulation of In Another 
Country even further. Ilonn instead opts to let the.se film.s 
breathe simply by obser\'in)4 his central characters as they nav- 
i^tate the waters of colIej*iate-aHe romance and rejjret. Ilonj* 
sets both stories in motion in a notably similar fashion: in. short 
order, both of Ilona’s heroines unexpectedly cross paths with 
mysterious fij»ures— a vacatloninj» celebrity (Jane Rirkin. play- 
ing herself) in llaewon and a stylish, chain-smoking potential 
suitor in Sunhi— wUo, never to be seen ajjain. inadvertently 
motivate each protaijonist to act upon dormant feelings, riii.s. 
of course. Inevitably leads both ladies back to the comforts of 
the1>ottle. adding* another .sou.sed and be.sotted duo to llonj»’s 
^rowinn^alleiy' of disenchanted, .self-destructive protagonists. 

Of the two ladie.s. llaewon (Jeonj* Kunchae) Is the more 
reckle.ss and indulgent. After her brief encounter with Rirkin 
and a sub.sequent exchanj»e outside a cafe with a younj* man. 
which her mother facilitates and encourajjes her to build 
upon, llaewon contacts her ex-boyfriend, a profe.s.sor named 
Seon^yun (Lee Seon.i»\^un). out of both loneline.ss and conven- 
ience. The two meet, drink, and attempt to duck his former 
student.s. only to end up .seated in a restaurant surrounded by 
the.se ver>’ same people for another of I lonj*’s expertly written, 
uncomfortably candid conversation .sceiie.s. Seonjyun. now 
married and a part-time film director (I lonjj’s most common- 
ly assi.nned vocation, prompting* an ea.sy correlation between 
him.self and his male characters), is questioned incessant- 
ly as the jjroup eats and drinks and drinks .some more, and is 
put on the spot about ever>'thinj» from his profe.ssion to his 
break-up with llaewon to the effect their relationship (once a 
teacher student controversy) has had on their j*roup dynam- 
ic. Whether rou.sed hy llaewon’s invite or persuaded by jiuilt. 
Seonjyun soon bejiins his romantic pursuit of llaewon attain. 



losing si^ht. as I lon^ characters tcnci to tio. of c*vcr\'day oblij»a- 
tions anil commitments. 

For her part. Sunhi (Yumi Jeonj*. who al.so played the ti- 
tle character in Okis Movie) as well is an inces.sant object of 
desire for the men in her life, and in the plural lies the prob- 
lem: there are. in fact, three men. Following* a confrontation 
with a classmate and a resulting conver.sation with Profe.s.sor 
Choi (Kim Sanjyiinn). a former teacher who.se advances she 
entertains in an effort to procure a recommendation letter. 
Sunhi. like I laewon before her. proceeds to ^et drunk with her 
ex-boyfriend. Munsu (al.so a filmmaker, and al.so played by I.ee 
Seonji\'un). who appears desperate to win back her affection. 
Further complicating matters is the fact that the.se two men 
know each other. Just as they know Jaehak (.Jeonn Jaeyeonn). 
a slightly older and established director who t|uietly pines for 
Sunhi despite offering* romantic advice to Munsu. What tran- 
spires is a dark comedy of errors and miscommunication. each 
character appearing t(» seek the .same sort of inten.se connec- 
tion, yet. in their own individual ways, failing to properly artic- 
ulate as much. Ca.se in point: a piece of advice offered by Choi 
in the aforementioned .scene keeps cropping up in different it- 
erations throughout the film, like a jjame of broken telephone 
><one horribly awr>'. 

Thouj»h the films’ relative ab.sence of any jjreater structur- 
al conceit minht provide a handy excu.se for a lack of formal 
commitment. I laewon and Sunhi are instead two of Honj<’s 
most aesthetically compelling; films to date. Excepting per- 
haps his work in black and white. Nobody's Daiufhter llaewon 
may he the most purely beautiful achievement of Honj;’s ca- 
reer; a mid-film transition from the Seoul city centre to the 
remote mountain locale of Namhan Fortre.ss inspires a .se- 
ries of stunning compositions, one of which, framed from 
behind his actors and overlooking* a canyon with wind-blown 
flans positioned at either end. is .so hreathtakinn that llonn 
even returns to it a second time to bask in its ninw. The film’s 
shift to this moodier, expre.ssive expanse seems to mirror 
Haewon’s reconciliation with her feelinns-not for nothinn 
does an early scene IliintT as llaewon Joyously dances her 
way across a sparsely populated park, a rare occasicin for this 
woman to expre.ss a sen.se of freedom, even in her confusion, 
that she can’t .seem to replicate in the company of men. In this 
.sen.se. I lonn s antiquated employment of the zoom lens wei>»hs 
heavier here than usual: throuj*hout the film. we. likeSe«)n>;jun. 
are attemptinj* to j*et closer to llaewon. even as she pushes 
aj»ain.st our advances. As the film’s title implies, this may ver\^ 
wel I he a fu t i le pu rsu i t . hu t ra rely i n 1 1 onj* has t he st ruj;nle pn )ve n 
.so rewarding*. 

Perhaps Hon>*’s most ri>»orously compo.sed work. Our Sunhi 
consists largely of lenj*t by. static two-shots wherein characters 
p.sycholonically purj*e to the point of di.scomfort. forcinj* one 
to confront these contradictor>' personalities head on. (Ilonn 
has never been one for crcKss-cuttinj*. hut even so. a handful of 
.scenes here run close to ten minutes in lenj»th: an early .scene 
between Munsu and .laehak approaches 12.) In another hit 
of symmetr>' with llaewon, the claustrophobic interiors of 
Sunlus first two acts eventually j»ive way to a concludinj* se- 
quence .set outdoors. With the coordinates of this love quad- 


ranj*le charted and .seeminj*ly .set (.Jaehak is the only one of the 
three men whom Sunhi seems willing to romantically respond 
to), this final flourish at Chanj^y^'eonj* Palace, a sort of open- 
air oasi.s. plays like a breath of literal and fij*urative fresh air. 
By .systematically hrinninj* all the chanicters toj»ether via a .se- 
ries of deferent cellphone calls, with the three men eventually 
meetinj* in an awkw;ird converj»ence as Sunhi exits the .scene. 

I lon^ neatly upends the precedinj* S.'S minutes, transforming a 
previously draining* relationship drama into an ironic comedy 
of coincidence. 

With his penchant for modest, character-oriented narra- 
tives. deceptively elemental compositional .sen.se. consistent 
desire to till similar thematic soil and. lest we forget, employ- 
ment of boo/e as situational utility. Ilonj* has understandably 
been taj^i^'d with Ozu compari.sons throuj*hout his career. Hut 
a more appropriate parallel, particularly in regard to llonj*’s 
recent work, may he Eric Rohmer. Roth llaewon and Sunhi lire, 
in a sen.se. moral tales, alijjninj* them with the nouvelle vaijue 
iconoclast’s famous .sextet. However, with their emphasis on 
seasonal dramaturgv'-the wintrv'. snowcapped plazas of The 
Day lie Arrives, the day-j*lo. ocean-side summer retreats of 
In Another Country, the pointedly (and poignantly) autumnal 
sheen of llaewon and Sunhi-i\\u\ concern with matters of the 
heart. IIon^»’s last few films feel of even >»reater spiritual accord 
with Rohmer’s triumphant late-career compendium Contes 
des quatre saisons (iq‘)()-P)‘)8). It may he reaching to as.sij*n 
conceptual divinations to a career as consistent as llon>»’.s. 
particularly since his work has often betrayed an awareness 
of such .seemingly Inconsequential thinns as sea.sonal .setting* 
(.see. for example. Woman on the Heaeh |2()(K)|). hut his recent 
output, no matter Ilona’s carefully calibrated subtlety, none- 
thele.ss a.ssumes a more imposinj* stature when considered of 
a piece. 

It’s perhaps telling that this Rohmeresque jjroup identity 
amonj* IIon>*’s recent works has emerj*ed as he has j»radually 
>»ravitated away from a male perspective. With few except ion.s. 
the men in llonj*’s work tend to he interchanj*eahle— 14 films 
in 17 years will have that effect, and it’s ar^*uahly the intend- 
ed eflVct anway (repetition heinj* a primar>' llonn concern, 
from characterization to textual exposition to. finally, visual- 
ization). What’s fa.scinatinj*. then, is that his current curiosity 
with women has resulted in some of the most uniquely pas- 
sionate. indefatinahle females in contemporary cinema. Oki. 
I.sabelle Iluppert’s nonchalantly amorous vacationer from In 
Another Country, and now I laewon and Sunhi: four utterly dis- 
tinct. at times contradictory, but alto>*ether vivid women seek- 
ing* affection from men hut who are in no way beholden to their 
physical or intellectual whims (“I don’t need to date men.” 
Sunhi confidently repeats more than once), llaewon. an un- 
apoloj*etic dreamer, will persevere despite her vulnerability: 
likewi.se. Sunhi. a j*irl prone to “di.sappearinn for years.” seem.s. 
by the conclusion of her narrative, to be all set to move on to 
the next stajje of her life, with or without these men. “Women 
shouldn’t be held hack.” Jaehak explains to a di.strauj*ht Munsu 
in an early scene in Our Sunhi. Thankfully I lonj*. chnmicler of 
all things better left unspoken, doesn’t .seem interested in do- 
in>»anythinj»of the .sort. 


MASTER SHOTS 

'I'sai .\liin/-li(in(i's Laic Dhiilal Period 



BY BLAKE WILLIAMS 

The title ot' l sai Minn-li:inj»*s tenth feature. Stray Dnifs, bears 
a fairly eonspieiious re.seniblanee to a key metaphor from 
Laozi’s f)th-centur\' Chine.se philosophical text Tan Tc Clung, 
which allejjorizes mans relationship with the heavens as that 
of a straw iloj* and the one who created it. Literally a doj*- 
shaped hjjure made out of straw, these forms were desijined 
to surx'ive a ritualistic utility in an ancient Chinese tradition: 
hijihly revered until the completion of the ceremony they were 
made for. they are then indilferently di.scarded and forjjotten. 
havinji been neither loved nor hated. (“Heaven and Karth are 
heartless, treating* creatures like straw doj*.s.’*) Straw dojis and 
stray doj*.s. thu.s. are ver\' similar thinjis. emotionally: they are 
disposed jjood.s. pitiable and sullied, relejiated and prevent- 
ed from fultillinji a jjreater potential. Tsais evocation of this 
metaphor is more political than metaphysical, and the film is 


unusual in this rejiard (Tsai’s films have never left their polit- 
ical subtext this clo.se to the surface). Known for his musical 
numbers, the only sonj* in Stray Dags is delivered bitterly by 
Tsai’s mu.se Lee Kanji-shenjias be bolds up a real estate placard 
under a hijthway: “My exploits are naught but mud and dust... 
When will the j*rief of the Kmpire’s subjects end?” Pre.sented 
with a hefty do.se of defeatism, bodies are. once aj*ain. Tsai’s 
paramount preoccupation, and while his inquiries have always 
revolved around confrontations with spatial disturbances and 
breaches in privacy, lately he’s bej^inninjt to place a more con- 
centrated emphasis on their relationship with time. 

In approach inj» how time is dealt with not only in Stray 
T.sai’s first feature since Visage (2( )()*>) -but al.so the 
three shorts he made in the interim (Madame HutterJIyl2i)i)^)\ 
Walker, and .Vo Farm [both 2()12|). it’s essential to consider 
the.se films in lij*ht of his conversion to digital filmmakinj;. 
Known for his static, minutes-lonj* master shots. T.sai’s noto- 
riously hands-off decoupajie has been in a state of flux for the 
last decade. (itHid Hye, Dragon Inn (2002) was his most aiis- 
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Icrt* fXCTcisc in lonn lakes up to that point; its successor. The 
Wayward Chad (20().'‘>). felt like Kiseiistein in comparison, 
fealurinn iiulividual scenes that were fra^jmented into up l(» 
four or live different camera anj»les. I Don’t Want toSIcvp Alone 
(2()(U)) did little to develop Tsai s formal vocabulary’, but Visage 
sujt^esled a new. rigorous venture into unedited studies of per- 
formative acts. His last film made on .TSmm. I V.s7/c/ecan in ret- 
rospect be .seen as a trial run for the direction he would lake in 
his further explorations of digital temporality: shots of Laetitia 
Casta blacking* out windows with tape and construction paper 
stretched upwards of five minute.s. and an uncut .scene of Jean- 
I’ierre Leaiid in front of a rehearsal room mirror ran eij*hl- 
and-a-half minutes. Made the same year, the digitally shot. 
:k'i-minute Madame Hutterjly contains only three shots-two 
of which are approximately IS minutes lonj*— while .S7n/y/^o(/.v. 
his first fealure-lenulh dij»ital work. incorpt)rates shots (»f 11 
and 14 minute.s (not to mention ei^ht other takes that j»o (Ui for 
at least three minute.s apiece). 

For structural filmmakers (and fans of their work), this 
ouj*ht to come as no surpri.se. As we’ve obserxed in the last 
decade, to >»o di>»ilal is to j»o lon>»: .James Henninjj’s shots 
jumped from three- to ten-minute durations to hour-lenulh 
as .soon as he abandoned celluloid with Huhr (2()(F>). and he 
has since broken the ‘JO-minute barrier with his sin>»le-lake. 
day-turns-to-niuhl experience Nightfall (2011); Hrnie (Jehr 
left his camera rolling in front of .some sun.sets to produce 
his contemplative, three-shot. 2‘)-minute Waterfront Ftdlies 
(2000); and then there’s Abbas Kiarostami, who one mij»hl 
have mistaken fora structural filmmaker if one’s first exposure 
to his work had been the five-shot. 74-minute Five Dedieated 
to Oza (200.2). the third and most challeiininn di>»ital project 
in a decidedly “experimental” ten-year period. What’s perhaps 
most fa.scinalinjt about this pattern is that the.se artists aren’t 
stretching* Ihinns out for the .sake of Hazinian realness: in these 
three example.s. and now for Tsai as well, the lon>* take is em- 
ployed to achieve a .sort of hypnosi.s. .sobering* the mind .so that 
it mi^ht be more su.sceptible to the sublime. 

T.sai. however, is not a structural filmmaker. The few 
formal tendencies he exhibits that could be linked to that 
movement (lonj* lake.s. fixed frames) could just as readily be 
traced to his New Wave idols of the ’(>0.s. His films still are. 
after all. character-driven narratives, however sparse and 
elliptical those narratives may be; they’re just as distinctive 
for their depictions of bodies and mobility, space and place, 
and alienating urbanization as they are for their omi.ssion *»f 
montage. Take, for instance, a scene that could be called 
Stray Dogs’ centrepiece. Captured entirely in an uncut me- 
dium shot. Lee Kan^-shenj* joins his already-sleeping .son 
and dauuhler in their makeshift bed positioned beside two 
bowls catching drips from the leaky ceiling*. Once .settled 
into a supine position, he turns to face a third fij»ure re.stinj* 
on the pillow next to him-nol another person, but a head of 
cabbage with a lipstick-drawn mouth and eyes, placed atop 
an oversluffed .sweater (the children named it “Mi.ss Bi>* 
boobs”). After lelharnically acknowledninj* the cruciferous 
.scarecrow. Lee spontaneously becomes spooked by it. hasti- 
ly smothers it with his pillow, and then proceeds to eat -and 


partially renurj*ilate-the leafy head before finally burslinj* 
into howling* sob.s. 

This nearly H-minute scene is a t|uinle.ssential T.sai set 
piece, demonslratinn his proclivity for dropping an isolated 
micro-narrative into his broader structure without regard for 
literal connectivity to the scenes around it. A prelude to the 
film’s niuhlmarish final act. it’s a .scene that actually may only 
exist to serve as an antithesis to the rest of the film’s dramatic 
slratej*y. beinj* one of only a few instances in Stray Dogs that 
inc(»rporate.s a .sij*nificanl (i.e.. non-mundane) action inl(» its 
confined stasis. The behaviour of T.sai’s characters in this film 
could most accurately bede.scribed as mannequin-esque: their 
bodies (Lee’s in particular) j»el cau^jhl in po.ses that only permit 
basic motions such as combinj* hair, raising* food to the mouth, 
pi.ssin^. lyinj* in a bed or a bathtub, holding up a larj*e advertis- 
ing placard, or looking at a mural. 

'I'.sai’s mise en scene has become increasiiij^ly indislinj*ui.sh- 
able from the vernacular of performance art: the emphasis he 
places on his characters’ bodies, their placement and function 
in space, and the depiction of a j*esture or task from bej»inninj* 
to end are all hallmarks (»f the Conceptualisl tradition. One can 
.see the connections further when looking at early ’(>()s and ’7().s 
video artists (many of whom were e.s.senlially performance 
artists wh(» .saw video as a documentar>' tool), namely Bruce 
Nauman’s studio performances. Vito Acconci’s bodily/spatial 
inlerxention.s. and Shij*eko Kubota’s recurring attention to wa- 
ter (especially rain and rivers). I'o var>'inndej*rees. these three 
artists can all be lied to the Fluxus movement, which makes for 
an even deeper reference point in mining T.sai’s recent stylistic 
and aesthetic melhod.s. In particular, certain Zen philosophies 
promoted in the work of John Caj*e anil the fellow Huxisls he 
influenced (e.j*.. Yok<» Ono) are most definitely di.scernible in 
late Tsai. 'I'hey’re made explicitly apparent in Walker, in which 
Lee. dre.ssed as a monk and carrv inj* a plastic haj* holdinj* un- 
.seen objects in one hand and a wrapped .sandwich in the other, 
walks through Honj* Konj* in super-slow motion, the bustle of 
Ibecily flowinj* around him. The piece moves from day to nielli 
twice over the course of its brief runninj* time, the walker’s 
barely visible visaj*e bowed to the ground at all times to .suj*j*est 
his enduring* devotion. With an average shot lenj»th of f>H .sec- 
ond.s. Walker intends to hone our attention toward the phys- 
ical endurance required of Lee (the actor) in performing* this 
act. the absurdity of his motions reachinj* its zenith when he 
lake.s a lonj*. drawn-out bile of his sandwich. This is the para- 
dox of this work: the piece promotes a meditative respon.se. yet 
it’s also intrinsically hilariou.s. (Fluxisls considered humour to 
be an e.s.sential element in Ibeir performance.s.) 

Tlii.s Zen .sensibility is even more pre.senl. albeit with much 
le.ss humour, in Stray Dogs. Take the final .scene of the film, 
which lasts 20 minutes and depicts little more than two char- 
acters slandinj* still in a room slarinj* at a mural, rhe drawinj*. 
made by artist (iai) Jun Honj*. depicts a rocky landscape, and 
.seems to strike awe into those who stand before it. induc- 
inj* a suspended stale of reverie. The .scene, compo.sed of two 
shol.s. begins with a camera track that meets Lee and Chen 
Shianj»-chyi in the middle of the room, remini.scenl of the slow 
]i*Iide up to the vacuum in the climactic scene of .Apichalponj* 



WecTiisflliakurs Hiulilhist Syfulmnws ami a Century (2006). 
From the moment the camera |)ark.s into a medium clo.se-up 
framing* of I.ee and Chen until the next cut more than 12 min- 
ute.s later, there i.s minimal movement or variance of expre.s- 
.sion: the mo.st momentous event is a tear that trickles out of 
Chen’s rij»ht eye. t reat injj a trail that never unite reaches her 
jaw line. dr>'inj» and di.sappearinn over the course of the sinjile 
take. ((liven Chen’s attempt just a few .scenes earlier to person- 
ify Lee’s decaying hou.se-she described the leaky domain as 
old. wrinkled, and hlled with tears— one draws a metaphorical 
connection between her body and Lee’s home, an a.s.sociation 
'Lsai has made before in The //o/e |l<)0H| and Time Is It 

There? \ 'HH)\]). In the hack^iround. a train pas.ses by— twice— 
to nunnentarily reactivate the Irame. and our consciousness. 

It s pertinent to recall here that 'I’sai’s earliest creative work 
was not in cinema (»r television, but experimental theatre. His 
few plays— all made while he was a student— exhibit the roots 
of his cinematic practice. In . \ Seated Daar in the />orA* (1682). 
two inmates kept in the same prison cell enj»a>»e in a territori- 
al rivalry- when one of them steals the others’ clothe.s. and in 
The Claset in the Haam (1684). a writer works on a new script 
in his tiny bedroom, experiencing^ a crisis after he di.scovers 
that a man has been living in bis clo.set. 'I’here’s an undeniably 
absurdist. Heckettian (juality to the.se scenario.s. exhibiting* 
the .same minimalist approach that dcmiinated the Irish plav- 




wri^jht’s late period, typically evoked through small spaces, 
conlined bodie.s, blankets of darkne.ss. and abstruse concepts; 
Hreath (1666). perhaps Beckett’s most notorious late-career 
work-consi.stinj»entirelyofthe.soundofa lonj* inhalation and 
exhalation, a lij^ht that fades in and dims out in coordination 
with the .swelling lunj».s. bookended by piercing* birth cries— 
lasts only 22 seconds. 

l-or the unsuspecting* tlieatreijoer. this piece i.s most mem- 
orable not hir its theniatic.s. but its brevity; it’s an audaciously 
stunted approach to theatre that subverts our expectations 
of durational media. The .same applies to T.sai’s di^*ital mas- 
ter shot.s. thouj*h with a significantly inverted effect. He isn’t 
limited by the relatively diminutive allowances of film reels, 
and this repre.sents not only a tremendously liberatinj* break- 
throuj»h for how Lee and co. spend their time in front of the 
camera, but al.so a profound shift in audience expectations of 
narrative flow. Never threatening* to run too short, his .scenes 
cow/djust keep j*<»in^. running* as lon>* as a hard disk will allow, 
stretching out into oblivion. On more than one occasion (espe- 
cially in Stray Daifs' later .scenes) that idea bej*in.s to feel like a 
legitimate possibility. Then Chen’s eye will blink, or Lee’s neck 
mu.scle will twitch, and we’re reminded that the fuiulameiital 
physicality of human performance won’t allow it. I’he camera 
could keep recording*, but eventually the bodie.s of the actors 
will fatij*ue. and the walls decay around them. 


Stray Dogs 



PILGRIM'S PROGRESS 

.\ lanahamana 



• Pilurimofic is premisi-d on the idea that the saered is not entirely immaterial, hat that there is a tieoiiraphy ofspiritaal power. 
I’ih/rimafie walks a delieale line between the spiritaal and the material in its emphasis on the story and its settinp: thoui/h the seareh is 

Jhr spirituality, it is pursued in terms aft he most material details... 


-lU'bfcca Solnil. Wanderlust: A History of Walkinii 


BY JAY KUEHNER 


()! tiu* ffw matfrial otVerinjis appropriate tor pil^jrims who 
worship the lliiuiu goddess Hhajjwati at Manakamana tem- 
ple in Nepal-amonn them coconuts, sacred thread. salVron 
extract, flowers, red cloth, rice, and incense-a movie camera 
may n«>t he deemed particularly auspicious tor the sake ot 
worship or sacrifice. But as a means of recording those pil- 
grims who ascend hy modern cable car. traversing* 2.772.2 
metres of the verilaiit Trisuli and .\larshyann-di river val- 
leys. the camera incidentally partakes of an essential fifth 
element of Hindu philosophy, that of akasha. or ether. 
Stephanie Spray and l*acho Wlez’s Manakamana is exclu- 
sively trained and sustained on the transient inhabitants. 


some human, of these cable cars as they ascend to and de- 
scend from the ancient site, to little perceptible con.sei|uence. 
By virtue of its ri>»orous hut playful structuring principle, 
however- in which what remains beyond the camera’s pur- 
view hears immen.sely on what is on view, anti in which ba- 
nality is uncommonly dij*ni lied — the film levitates toward 
an epistemoloj*ical consideration without ever leaving* its 
seat. After watching Manakamana, one could he convinced 
that the one. eternal. all-per\'adinn substance of akasha is 
nothing le.ss than an ice cream bar. melting* in the helple.ss 
hands of a Nepalese elder in her earthhound descent from 
funicular j»race. 





I’pon first impression, as the ear emer^jes from the dark void 
of the cable car station and the viewer is subsequently perched, 
hv way of a fixed camera (incidentally, the same camera used 
by Robert (Jardner for Forest ofliliss 1 1*)8()|. shot in X’aranasi). 
before the inscrutable presence of an elder and child, it seems 
as if the film s formal conceit is takinjj us fora ride. Will the du- 
ration of the ascent unfold in real time, as we sit in awkward 
proximity to this silent couple (whom we can only assume 
are ^jrandparent and grandchild) starinj» quizzically into the 
distant, unfolding; landscape? And what exactly are the risks 
and rewards for the audience of sitting* through the protract- 
ed passaj»e. in which the cable car moves at 21.0 kilometres 


per hour to its destination at an altitude of 1.202 metres in 
roughly the amount of time it takes for a lomm magazine of 
film to roll out? Like the pas.senj*ers before u.s. we can do lit- 
tle hut marxel. yawn, or hdjjet our way throuj»h the enclo.sed 
space, breathe the available air. behold shifts of liuht. take in 
the .sound of bird.sonj* carxed open by the pul.se of electric ca- 
ble. (The directors’ collaboration with .sound desij*ner Krnst 
Karel, who.se .sonic explorations of mountain transport .sys- 
tems anticipate Munakamuna. is intejjral to the film’s applied 
acoiistemolojjx). 

Tpon clo.ser inspection, and a relaxed .sen.se of anticipation, 
what may feel like cinematic anathema (the terror of iner- 



reveals itself as the hlonminj* of awareness, of self anil 
other, through an act of forhearanee. As another lieki report 
from llar\'arirs SeiisorN* Kthno>*raphy Lah-the visual an- 
thropology department headed hy Lueien Castain^- I'aylor. 
eo-direetor of Swvcltfrass (2(M)‘>) and Leviathan (2012)— 
Manakamana is predicated on ekise inspection, embodied 
itu|iiir>'. defiance of j»enre. and an enjia^ement with the real. 
Accordinjily. the him does not digress from its initial formal 
schema: what follows are II e.xtended takes that document 
rides up and down the mountain, all seen from the same stat- 
ic. hut incessantly movinji. position within the car. each tran- 
sitioned hy a hlack-out naturally furnished hy the interior of 
the station (the mise eii .scene naturally entails a variation on 
.sculptinj* in time, sans the metaphysical underpinning). The 
only variation, ofcour.se. is the content: that introductor>' 


duo is followed hy a host of characters equally hound hy time, 
the rectilinear dimensions of the cable car. and the camera’s 
compositional frame. 

.\ny fears of a lap.se into a standard "ethnographic” style of 
filmmakinj*-colourful natives in their exotic land— are .soon 
dispelled hy the fact that all the various pa.s.senj»ers wh(» enter 
the cable car’s micro-hahitat are in some way estranjjed: from 
the land below from which they embarked; from the circum- 
amhulation of a traditional piljirima^e now usurped hy im)d- 
ern technolo^jv'; or. in the ca.se of the a.ssorted tourists amon^ 
this human car^o. from the .sacred implications of the desti- 
nation. "Kven you. in and of ytuirself. may. in a sen.se. he cross- 
cultural.” state Castainjj-Taylor and I lisa Harhash. authors of 
the handbook Cross-Cultural Filnuuakituf. In Manakamana. 
Spray and X'elez employ the travellers’ enforced proximity 





anti sharftl elevation as a means to obviate certain cultur- 
al hierarchies. Suspension, here, is also a leveller: a sen.se of 
stupefieil enchantment, when swaying, tethered to the ether, 
becomes the common element that cro.s.ses generational, 
jjender. and cultural lines. Perhaps there is an ancient word 
in Sanskrit for the way ears become blocked at hijih altitude, 
but it doesn't take an anthropologist to reco^ni/.e this as a 
u n i ve r.sa 1 ex pe r ie nee. 

Unlike Leviathans sulfocatinj* immersion with its pi.scine 
prota^onist.s. Spray and Velez's deliberate framing of their 
almost e.xclusively human subjects (one cleverly deployed ex- 
ception reveals caprine carjio) has a perhaps unintentionally 
hum(»rous effect, akin to that of photoj<raphic portraiture (as 
well as the impa.ssive. mannerist comedy of Tati). Characters 
trapped in the camera's ^aze writhe .self-con.sciously or ap- 


pear utterly indilferent. their di.scomliture or amu.semeiit 
rejiisteretl bodily. In this sen.se. Manakamana partakes of the 
real while never ceasing* to be a performance: indeed, many of 
the subjects were cast (some from Spray's adoptive Nepale.se 
family, others fnmi her 2()()‘> documentar\'/\.v LarufAs There s 
Hreath), which complicates that principle of random .selec- 
ti<m by which documentar>' practice attempts to confer a 
decree of truth to what is bein^* filmed. The pre.sence of the 
camera-and of sound recordist Spray and camera operator 
Velez who. unseen by the camera, sit in the cable cars oppo- 
site their subjects— interxenes upon its subject.s. and this 
ver>' interxention constitutes the film's plane of reality. The 
influence of the camera cannot be reduced or diminished: it 
too belonjis to the same technological realm as the cable car. 
both repre.sentin^ encroachments upon a land.scape anti life- 
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style* hitherto more attuned to the natural. Yet Manakamana 
is neither an elej'y to the pastoral nor a critique of moderni- 
zation; rather, it modestly attests to the possibility that the ef- 
fects of modernization upon ever>'day lives and bodies cannt)t 
he preci.sely measured, and thereby moralized. 

.Just as the ministrations of the j*odde.ss whom the pil- 
jirims come to venerate remain invisible, the temple that 
is their ultimate destination remains un.seen throunhout 
Manakiimana. In the absence of a visible holy site, and a 
spiritual jenirney that has been effectively expedited by the 
installation of an electrified tij*htrope above a vast junj*le. 
what remains is a surrogate commute in which the .sacred and 
profane collapse into a detached proce.ssion. a liminal state in 
which con^»rej*ate faithful elders bearing* j*ame for slaugh- 


ter: bored rockers snapping photos and twirling* their hair; 
co-wives recounting* ancient lej»ends and bemoaning* a lack 
of respect: tourists halHieartedly keeping* diaries of the ride; 
women beholding the solubility «)f frozen confections while 
attempting* t(» consume them: and traditional musicians tun* 
inj* their strinj*ed instruments before breaking* into sonj*. 
From this nearly surreal and yet utterly ordinar>' vanta>»e 
point, the old trail to the temple can be occasionally j*limp.sed 
outside the windows, like a faded scar on the land.scape that 
invokes (perhaps nostalj*ically) the labours of the orij»inal pil- 
^rima^je while reminding* us that time (and “proj*re.ss”) wraps 
us in new skin. 

Hy eliding the physical (and historical) toll of a once ardu- 
ous journey. the cable car conden.ses ritual, anil the faith com- 
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mcnsuratf to it. Tho question, p(»sed of most new teehnol- 
o^v. is: .Are we thereby delivered to our desired destination 
(whether .sacred or .secular) simply more conveniently. (»r 
does the ver>’ nature of our conveyance alter the nature of our 
pilurima^e? 'I'he Manakamana cable car short-circuits the 
distance between what Hehecca Solnit poetically de.scrihes 
as “mount obscurity and mount arrival.” Manakamana is 
a record of this circuit r>*. an inde.x of faces .seen in the act of 
.seeinji. thrust into the vacancy of a nature that .scrolls by like 
.some uncanny rear projection from an old Hollywood him. 
(In the modern world, our experience of nature may increas- 
ingly. and uncannily, come to feel like a simulation.) 

Yet the awe elicited by the dramatic .setting* remains in- 
etfahle. beyond the collective and monotonous “Wow” of 


the a.s.sorted pil.nrim.s. (Spoken lan^»uaj*e is .scarcely the me- 
dium to best convey the insights yielded from the film's cir- 
cum.scrihed point of view.) Nor. in the relatively steailfast 
expre.ssions of all who fret upon the cable li?ie’s diminutive 
stajje. whether advancing to or retreatinji from the ancient 
temple, .swayinjj .soporitically in the rarified air. is there ev- 
idence that the camera can distinguish between states of 
rapture and tho.se of boredom. The cable ultimately outlives 
the celluloid as the film rolls out to black, foreclosini* any 
definitive declaration about the nature of human behaviour, 
exalted, depraved, exotic, ancient, modern, or otherwise. 
Listen clo.sely and you can hear, somewhere in the pass- 
ing whisper of the cable line, the new .season’s corn coming 
to harx est. 
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A PARADE OF IMAGES 
SPEAKING FOR THEMSELVES 


lUulch's So Loihi. Silver Screen 





BY SEAN ROGERS 


“All I know about life came out from a box of comics anil a few 
movies.” writes tbe ^Yench cartoonist Hlutcb (nc Christ ian 
llincker-his nickname derives from a comics character) over 
an ima^e of a man^O'. fur-clad man on horseback racinj* across 
a dank and deserted plain that is. somehow. Switzerland. It’s 
a landscape that almost invites a collision between comics 
and fdm: to readers of the former, it calls to mind Kodolphe 
Tdpifer. who invented the form in the l‘)th century': to a lover 
of the latter, it’s turf that has been staked out by (iodard in so 
many of his late works. So perhaps it’s inevitable that Hlutch’s 
dishevelled chevalier .soon comes acro.ss old .Jean- Luc him.self. 
smoking. .scriiHV. his hair tufted crazily. And. jjiven the surreal- 
ly charged atnuKsphere of Hlutch’s comic.s. it’s al.so unsurpris- 
ing* to find .IL('i inside an abandoned factory’, reeling in rottinj* 
fish from a holding tank. 

The .sophisticated .savage meets the til in maker j*one 
fish in ’—the.se kinds of hatllin^ incon>*ruitie.s are the very stiitf 
of Hlutch’s comic.s. The first of his many hooks to he trans- 
lated into Kn^lish. So Lorn/. Silver Screen sta^jes .several such 
unpredictable encounters: Michel Piccoli materializes in the 
midst of a lovers’ spat, the Hardot of Le mepris (Wj'A) abruptly 
replaces Manet’s Olympia, while Kdward Hopper’s Xew York 
A/or/e stands in for the actual memory of lilmjtoinj*. VV’orry inj* 
the houndaries between movies and memory’, reality and fan- 
ta.sy. Silver Sereen'a .seven vij»nette.s (each tinted a ilitferent 
colour, like a silent film print) come together to form a kind 
of found-footage reel: this .scene and that .scene j*et spliced to- 
gether and dubbed over: each quick clip is half-remembered, 
fetishi’zed. and wrenched out of continuity. 'I'lie result is an an- 
jjry. wistful, lushly detailed personal e.s.say about what it means 
to have watched films in the 2()th century. 

Hlutch’s comic.s have often entwined them.selves with mov- 
ie.s. After .some early apprentice work in short humour strip.s. 
where his offbeat plots and virtuosic brushwork won him acco- 
lades, the artist came into his own with the novel-lenj*th Peplum 
(IWO) and the impre.ssionistic. unruly .series Mitehum (PWi- 
‘J‘>). whose very’ titles betray a cinematic inffuence. Peplum 
revisits the eponymou.s. decla.s.se Italian sword-and-.sandal 
epics of the ’.'iOs while loo.sely adapting Satyrienn (Petronius’. 
though hints of Fellini’s remain). Mitehum. conversely, at first 
wears its handle only fancifully, horrowinj* nothing from the 
actor e.xcept maybe a certain .swaj4*er: after .M itchum’s death in 
PW. however. Hlutch pens a brute, wordle.ss tribute to the star 
in a story’ that’s half-po/zV/Vr and half-nij*htmare. The comic is 
le.ss remembrance than homa>*e: Hlutch doesn’t dwell on hio- 
j*raphical details or anecdotes .so much as he conjures up the 
actor’s imposinj* physical pre.sence with brusque, .sculptural 
hrushstroke.s. No treatment of Mitehum in pro.se could he half 
.so forceful, half so carnal-ditto Hlutch’s reiulerinjjs of Omar 
.Sharif (memorably pictured plun^in^ his face into a stranj*er’s 
rump on the metro) in Vitesse moiierne (2002). or his Hrando. 


whose Lust Turuio in Paris {V)72) persona appears in the auto- 
biographical Le petit Christian 2 (2in)H) to initiate the pre-teen 
Hlutch into the mysteries of love. CL'umouP'W Quelle fureeV') 

Hlutch’s id io.sy Herat ic. experimental work.s. alon^ with sim- 
ilar efforts from like-minded comrades, broke decisively from 
the staid Furo-comics of the early ’‘JO.s. 'fhe artists involved in 
la nouvelle hunde dessinee—i\\\ epithet styled, at least in part, af- 
ter that earlier cinematic nouvelle ri/i/m*— oppo.sed them.selves 
to a dominant tradition depupu that valued only conventional 
Henre work and les best-sellers, limiting* the field to children’s 
comic.s and .sci-fi. Hlutch and his compatriots worked within 
the small pre.s.s. unhindered by the commercial constraints 
of the lar^e puhlishinj* hou.se.s. more enamoured with life 
than with j»enre. and le.ss ah.sorbed in the traditions of comic.s 
than they were in the act of drawing* it.self. Freed from having 
to attend to niceties of plot, character, and comprehension. 
Hlutch in particular often embraces surreal lo^ic. spinning out 
shaj*j*y’-doj* stories in which images and events link tojjeth- 
er in the most tenuous of narrative.s. where free a.s.sociation 
outweij*hs intelli>*ihility’. Little wonder that Hu/iuel serves as a 
model for this cartoonist who.se work has so often been called 
oneiric— r/7c.s\vc» moderne not only cites the filmmaker as an 
influence, hut al.so shares the old master’s Joy in vulgar disrup- 
tions of hourj*eoi.s life and self-con.sciously absurd storylines. 

Silver Screen bears the mark of Huhuel as well, recalling 
That Obscure Object oj' Desire (P)77) by having different “ac- 
tors” play the male and female parts in each section of the 
hook. thouj*h the roles remain the .same. The old lech in this 
case is always a curmudgeonly cinephile harrumphing and 
hiddinj* adieu to the movie.s. while his companion, a pert younn 
gamine. ij*nore.s and undercuts his presumption.s. 'fhe j*ender 
dynamics of the.se dialogues are simple, to he sure— he’s nej*a- 
tive. she’s positive: he’s the past, she’s the future— hut. as with 
Huhiiers aj»j*re.s.sive .sexism, the hook’s hyperbolical ma.sculin- 
ity seems calculatedly confrontational. {Silver Screen is noth- 
ing* if nht a provocation: for its epi>*raph. Hlutch recreates the 
point-blank gunshot from TheOreut Train Hohbery IVHVA]. ime 
of cinema’s first true affront.s.) So the chapter “Women in Film” 
recounts the trouhlinj* history’ of visual pleasure and narrative 
cinema from Fdi.son’s 7'be Ki.ss (1K‘)6) onward, equating* the 
film industry’ with an in.satiahle ape— he it Konj*. Honzo. or Dr. 
/aiiis— that paws at and manoeuvres actre.s.ses for its own prof- 
it and pleasure. Hut the hook is al.so leeringly complicit in that 
history’: depending* on one’s particular taste for perversity, the 
centrepiece of the chapter is either a full-paj»e ima^e of male 
spectators aj*oj* at Hlutch’s renditions of .Monroe. Hkherj*. and 
llay’vvorth. or a lovinj* catalogue of Kirk I)ouj»la.s’ hair-pulling 
and face-slappinj* .scenes with his female co-stars. 

The primal, bestial nature of the .screen’s j»reat actors comes 
under scrutiny in Silver Screen a>»ain and a^ain. Kl.sevvhere in 
his work. Hlutch has been fa.scinated with dancers and artists’ 
models— with the j»e.stural. the corporeal, with bodies in mo- 
tion or at rest. Although directors appear in force through- 
out Silver Sereen (Visconti. ('lodard. Welles), it’s what their 
cameras record, the physical fact of an actor’s existence, that 
most interests Hlutch. .\nd while the cartoonist .serves up the 


rcquisitL* chfosccakc rfiultTinj»s of Hanlot anil Jam* KusscII 
in all IhiMr pneumatic spiciulniir. he siirprisinj*ly devotes his 
most extended odes to actorly Mesh to the intri^iiin^ly dis- 
similar maseulinities of Michel Pieeoli and Hurt Lancaster. 
Hieeoli. with his thick trunk thatched with hair, his dad-like 
virility profoundly unsettling, and Lancaster, performing ac- 
robatics in a ship’s ri^inj*. friskinj^ immodestly through \cru 
C’n/r (Ht54)— each pnwides occasion for Hlutch to meditate on 
cinema’s particular brand of mortality, “l•'ilm after him.” .says 
a .sajijiinj* Lancaster, “we die in public.” Cue an astonishing 
sequence of lit) panel.s. each a headshot of the star in a dilfer- 
ent role— the beautiful Lancaster of Siodmak and rourneiir. 
the leonine Lancaster of .Malle and Peckinpah, living and 
ra^in^ and smiling and dyinj* on that brief pa^e. “Pieeoli.” on 
the other hand, “was the hotly and its function.s.” accordinj* 
to one of Hlutch’s cinephile stand-in.s. “In short, meat. .Meat 
on display.” 

The hook shortly returns to the .scene between Hardot 
and Pieeoli at the he^innin^ of Lc meprts, and one he^ins to 
suspect what (iodard was lishinj* for in that earlier pa.s.sajie. 
What the lilmmaker is ani*linj» after is rot. meat, mortality it- 
.self-thi.s. linally. is what Hlutch both celebrates and laments 
in the cinema. (The spectacle of one’s demise is an oh.scene 
pleasure for this artist: in his .sole directorial credit, for the in- 
terstitials in the animated Pcur/sl dii mtir \2iH)7\, the villain of 
the piece jirins into a mirror and dances a jij* as he sics a mastiff 
on himself, revellinji in his own di.semhowelment.) Cinema, 
for Hlutch. is divided between meat and memor>'. between the 
physical and the ephemeral, between the present, rushing* on- 
ward like the train on the book’s final pa^e. and the histor>' that 
^ets left behind. Pieeoli and (iodard. thank (iod. are both still 
with us at the end Silver Screen, seated on that onrushin^ 
train— thou jth one is trussed and jtajt^ed. and the other has had 
enough of both the movies and the spectre of the 2()th centur>'. 
“'I'his is where I ^et off.” .says Pieeoli. inscrutable behind eye- 
brows, jowls. a near-century of existence. So lonj»... 

Cinema Scope: How lonj* had you been thinkinj* about this 
hook? I low did it develop? 

Hlutch: I’his IxMik t(M)k me by sur|)ri.se. I was working* on two 
different projects-one called Adieu Paul Xewman. the other Le 
njlux—wUvn it cropped up unexpectedly, imposed it.self. out- 
stripped and even ah.sorhed the first two. This reflection on 
cinema, on motion picture.s. has been hidini* its time fora ^ood 
while. I’ve kept notes about this for more than HO years. It was 
time to freeze it all in still imaj»e.s. My imaj*es. tho.se of la hunde 
dessinee. 

Scope: 'I’here have been pa.s.sajjes in your other hooks that 
could almost have a|)peared here: the hit with Omar Sharif 
in \ 'itesse maderne, with Hrando in I,e petit Christian, or with 
Mitchum in Mitehurn. Is that earlier work reflecting* on the 
.same themes as Silver Screen? .\re there any topics you didn’t 
approach in Silver Screen that you wish you had? 

Hlutch: No. I don’t think .so. I’ve .sometimes made u.se of ac- 
tors. living and dead, in my stories. Hecau.se I find them hand- 
.some. inspiring, and inexpensive. Hut they’re involved in the 
stories you mention merely in an alle>*orical form. ’I’heir pres- 


ence fills out a fictional narrative. They poeticize it. I’d say. S’o 
Ijmi/. Silver Screen is not a novelistic stor\': it’s an essay. The 
ideas reeled off certainly j*o beyond the basic premise (»f cin- 
ema. to talk about .something* else. ..The years that slip away 
from u.s. The ihmiinance of men over women. The horror of 
j»rowinj* old. To prove that dilferent eras don’t exist and that 
since the beninninj*. there hasonly ever been one and the .same: 
the human era. Finally, the most foolish of pretensions: to put 
the 2()th centur>' in a bottle. Of subjects I have not addressed. I 
will .say nothing: I am tr>'inj* to express them in my next hook, 
which isn’t yet finished. 

Scope: Vou’ve said in another interx iew that the word “cine- 
phile” rubs you the wron>* way. and that you don’t think of 
yourself as a specialist in film. How would you de.scrihe your 
interactions with cinema? 

Hlutch: I dread hecominj* what’s called a “specialist.” I’m 
not a historian, much less a critic, and maybe even not an in- 
tellectual. I’ve watched movies for 40 years and I’m fortunate 
enouuh to remember them, to hold onto them, hecau.se it’s an 
activity that I love. 

Scope: In the strips collected in 7’o/(//./(/rr (2004). you don’t 
just tell stories about jazz, hut you al.so often tr\' to make your 
comics flow like jazz, or look like how jazz .sound.s. Would you 
say there’s anything* cinematic about Silver Screen? 

Hlutch: .Ah.solutely not. Silver Screen is built entirely as 
a storx' in comic.s. untranslatable in another form— I hope, 
non-transferable. unadaptable. Comic.s is a form of literature 
(a .stranj*e way of making poetrx ): I see it as even clo.ser to the- 
atre than to cinema. This is my lanj*ua]i*e. and I express myself 
with the grammar of comic.s. 

Sc«)pe: To turn that around a hit. is it fair to .say that Silver 
Screen is a jazz treatment of movies— that you u.se iiuwies as a 
theme from which you improvi.se your strips? 

Hlutch: Nothinj* is improvi.sed. Fverxthinj* is painfully and 
carefully written and constructed. I sweat over it. believe me. 
before I start to draw. 

'Scope: How does your approach to movies differ from that 
of other cartoonist.s? How is the cinema as understood hy 
Hlutch different from the way that Tarkovsky and Herzog* 
helped inspire .Mattotti’s Fires (H)S(»). for example? Or how is 
it different from Kim Deitch’s work, or Charles Herherian’s re- 
cent hook Cinerama (*2012)? 

Hlutch: Dillicult to say. I didn’t thinkofany of my colleagues 
when I started this hook. It was so personal, .so intimate, that 
I felt (which is nice) like a Hohinson on a remote island. .Alone 
with my.self. In anyca.se. I wanted to avoid trivial detail. 'Hi. say 
.something and not just prattle on. 

Scope: You quote .Alain Cuny here as .sayinj* that the movies 
are “a moronic milieu... where ei^ht out of ever\’ ten people are 
idiot.s.” .so it doesn’t matterwhat one’s accomplished in his career. 
“Movies are a trash heap, a junkyard!” Is this at all like comic.s? 

Hlutch: You could .say that, over all human activity, there 
hovers the shadow of human weaknes.s. 

Scope: You’ve tried your hand at directing*, with Peur(s) du 
mar. and you have a very different approach to animation and 
storx'tellinj* than we .see in the films of other French cartoon- 
ists like Joann Star. Winshluss, or Marjane Satrapi. Did you 
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learn anything* from the tilmmakinn experience that you’ve ap- 
plied to eomies? Would you direet ajiain? 

Hluteh: I’m not eomfortable with animation. I never really 
liked it. even a.s a kid. I preferred real aetor.s. That said, all the 
experiences that I’ve accumulated in 4.'i years can he found in 
my eomic.s. Professional experienee.s. sentimental experiene- 
e.s. and tire ehanj»es hy the side of the road in the middle of the 
ni^ht under pouring rain. 

Scope: You recently drew the poster for Resnais’ I'ow.v 
navez encore rien vu (2012). and you’ve .selected La i/uerre esi 


Jinie (1060) for a carte hlanehe sereeninn. Do you feel that you 
share a .sensibility with Hesnai.s? I know he’s worked with Jules 
Feiffer and Stan Lee— any chance of eollahoratinj*? 

Rluteh: We share. Resnais and I. a childish and profound 
taste for eomic.s. I did posters for two of his films [Les herhes 
folles (2000) is the other], and am more elo.sely attached to 
the development of the next lilm. I drew larj»e land.seapes that 
are inte>*rated into the stor\'. The film is called Aimer, hoire et 
chanter. I can’t let my.self talk too much about it. heeau.se it’s 
his undertakinji. not mine. I am at the .serx iee of the artist. .And 




I tioii’t know what ht* wants to reveal. What I can say is that we 
have talked a lot about |the ^reat adventure-strip cartoonist] 
Hoy Crane. 

Scope: VouVe cited Huhuel as an inlluence for \ itcsscmtHl- 
ernv, hut La valuptv almost feels more Huhuelian. Is he 

still an inlluence. in Silver Screen? What about Henoir. whom 
you’ve also referred to in /^/o/c/j (lUUU) and Mitehum? 

Hlutch: Huhuel is always conspicuous, as is Henoir. In La va- 
lupte, there’s also a lot of Henoir’s La riyledu jeuiWl^)). .And in 
Silver Screen, ipiite a hit of Herjiman ; I’m thinkinjt notably of 
the famous Xccmw from a Marriape .All this mixed with 

N’erlaine. [.Andre] llardellet. [Leo] Ferre. Van F.yck. Courbet. 
Fllin^ton. and others of the dead who wi]| forj^ive me for for- 
j»ettinn them here. 

Scope: You thank I.uc Moullet at the end of SV/ver .Scree;?. 
What impact has he had on the hook? 

Hlutch: I’m indebted to .Moullet for having opened a road 
for me with hditique des aeteurs (199:0. a fundamental book 
witiuuit which S(t Lnnp. Silver Screen wouldn’t exist. I can say 
the same of ( i< »dard’s llistnire(s) da cinema ( 19H8-9S). I take my 
hat off to the.se two old jjentlemen. 

Scope: riiere are many fine-art references in the hook that 
escape me— I caught .Manet s Olympia and Courbet’s Lhripine 
da mande. hut that’s about it. You’ve told Vi.sconti’s stor>'. in par- 
ticular. only with reference to fine-art tradition.s. What are the 
similarities you .see Ix'tween the histories of painting and of cin- 
ema? Why u.se the lan^ua^e of painting to talk about cinema? 

Hlutch: If I knew about culinar>' art. I would u.se cuisine 


to talk about cinema. What matters is to create imaj*e.s. For 
this. I sometimes marr>' disparate and .seemingly paradoxical 
element.s. I try* to j»ive ri.se to a tension... 

Scope: On the hack cover of the French edition, you repeat 
an imaj<e from earlier in the hook, hut with a slight change. In 
both ca.se.s. you draw a full-paj»e imajje of an audience with .'CD 
j*la.sses on. Hut where the earlier picture shows an audience 
made up entirely of drooling*, hourjjeois white men. the later 
imaj»e portrays a multi-racial audience of both men and wom- 
en. of all different ajjes and cla.s.se.s. Is this .scene le.ss anj*r>' than 
t he rest oft he h< « ik? 

Hlutch: .\o. it’s a real ima^e. .so to speak. Kveryone eating the 
.same .soup. The entire world in the .same boat. 

Scope: Which actors today have the same kind of pre.sence 
that you celebrate with Lancaster. Piccoli. William Holden...? 
IVrhaps Denis Lavant? 

Hlutch: We don’t have the .same stature as our fathers he- 
cau.se we no lonj*er smoke two packs of cigarettes a day and we 
no lonjier eat red meat at ever\' meal. We are different. 'I'hey 
were men with tieep voices, while we are little h(»ys ^rown old. 

Scope: .Are you done with cinema, or are you still keeping* in 
touch with it? I feel like there’s a kinship between your hook 
and .somethinj* like llaly Matars (2012). for instance, with its 
vignette structure, and its elej*ie.s for an era of cinema that’s 
passed. 

Hlutch: It’s curious, ye.s. I worked on the poster for Holy 
Matars until the last minute, and ultimately, it was rejected by 
the ".salespeople.” 
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^ commencing their 


second full-lenj^h effort after their similarly arresting debut 
Amer (2009)» the Belgian husband-and-wife team of Bruno 
Forzani and Helene Cattet raf)idly proceed down the lurid 
checklist of essential sights thirt no self-respecting exercise in 
the genre could do without. • * 


Indeed, variation of these images can be found on thejack- 
et artwork or meiiA)ages of>-ountIess lavish DVD reissues of 
Italian cinema’s n».is of the occult, the uncanny, the etotic, 
and the deadly. The* are filnts whose most notorious contents 
exceed even the unwieldiest of Fnglish- language titles. (My 
hastily selected top three includes The Pcrfiime of the Lady in 
Black [1974], The Bed Queen Kills Seven Times [1972], and the 
inimitable Your Vice Is a Locked Room and Only I Ha\*e the 
Key [\972l) ‘ , * 

No slouches at titles themselves. Forzani and Cattet open 
The Strange Colour of Your Body’s Tears with the requisite 
degree of flourish. Behold, if you dare.. .a woman’s lips against 


a knife, pressinji as if to deliver a kiss...lhe face of a ereepy 
ehild s doll, the sole witness to any imminent transj»ression... 
arms trussed and restrained by ropes, pulled tij»hter before 
beinji unexpectedly cut...a woman s naked torso, a blade drawn 
across a nipple (but not cuttinj* it. at least not yet)...a moutb in 
mid-j»asp...a clencbed hand. ..a sinjjle eye jjone wide with terror. 

Intercut with a colour .set|uence of the films steely-eyed 
male hero arriving on the scene and the title credits (rendered 
in red. of course), this staccato array of black-and-white imaj*- 
es partially ser\'es to introduce the mystery at hand. The man 
we see is Dan (Klaus Tan^e). a husine.ssman who has returned 
from a trip to the apartment he shares with his ><irlfriend. only 
to find her j»one and the door chained from the inside. The im- 
ages may he perceived as clues to her fate, as well as elements 
in a mysteiy' that widens to encompa.ss many of Dans nei>»h- 
hours in the nor>»eous Art Nouveau building where they live 
in Bru.ssels. 

Yet they also re-establish the directors’ ardent devotion 
to )^iallo’s seedy vocabulaiy'. rij*ht down to the most requisite 
item on the list: the black leather jjloves worn by the unseen 
killer. Of all the fetish objects on near-continual display dur- 
ing* jjiallo’s heyday— an era that roujjhly stretches between 
post-/Xv(77o Mario Hava murder-thons like Hhod and Black 
Lacc (HKj.S) thnmnh to Hunj<ero Deodato. Lamberto Hava and 
Tniherto Lenzi’s ever more thujjjiish efforts to outdo the mi- 
sojO'ny <»f the American slasher films in the ’80s— tho.se j»loves 
have become the most iconic. It’s an infamous piece of jiiallo 
lore that Dario Arjjento favoured wearinj* the j»loves himself in 
any in.sert shot he needed for the innumerable stran^ulation.s. 
stahhinj»s. hammer attacks and involuntary defenestrations 
that fill his oeuvre. 

Perennially stylish yet full of diabolical as.sociation.s. tho.se 
leather jjloves have come to stand for more than just a nod 
to Arj»ento. a filmmaker who.se own efforts to capitalize on 
his late-career cachet reached a nadir with the incompetent 
.self-pastiche of Gialla (2009). Instead, they repre.sent .some- 
thing more like the genre’s state of perennial fashionahility. 
.something; it’s enjoyed ever since the late *90.s. when American 
companies like Anchor Hay and Ima^je be>;an rei.ssuinj; DVDs 
of titles that had been only available internationally in expur- 
gated forms, if at all. 

Before then, ^iallo’s profile was relatively nenli)»ible beyond 
ardent cultist.s. which is why (Jeoffrey O’Brien .seemed particu- 
larly aiivvy when he >»ave it unusual prominence amon^ the 
more respectable llolK'wood and European fare that sparks 
his reveries in The Phantom Empire (199:D. his .semi-deliri- 
ous surxey of cinema’s first centur>'. O’Brien must have been 
hemu.sed to see j»iallo catch on with a new >»eneration of pop- 
culture cannibals. j»iven the original works’ own tendency to 
eat them.selve.s. Writing* not lonjj before the ^jenre’s skuzzy 
memes would he jiiven new life thanks to D\’D. O’Brien per- 
ceived the stranjje value of the.se artifact.s. the.se movies that 
“annulled any po.ssible distinction between the beautiful 
and the corrupt by perfectinj» an ultrarefined tawdrines.s, a 
cinema of poetic cruelty who.se practitioners (Mario Bava. 
Vittorio Cottafavi. Hiccardo Freda. Antonio Marjiheriti, Serj»io 
Corhucci. Dario .'\r>»ento) would turn out to have been the au- 


thentic inventors of the post-postmodern movie: authentic be- 
cau.se they invented nothing, hecau.se they stole from their own 
movies, becau.se they were unable to stop obsessively tacking 
tojjether a recycled duh of a duh of some archaic internalized 
European narrative.” 

And yet the movies have not only surxived hut attracted 
acolyte.s. Forzani and Cattet having* emerged as the most stu- 
dious of the lot. The endurinjj appeal is not so hard to under- 
stand. The rtamboyant displays of ’7().s Euro-chic most certain- 
ly point to a love of plumage that few conteniporar\' thrillers 
share. The .same j»oe.s for their a.s.saultive .soundtfacks-since 
even many of the lowliest jjiallo entries came equipped with an 
enviably audacious musical .score, it’s no wonder that Forzani 
and Cattet have opted to repurpo.se excerpts from vintaj*e 
works for their own film.s. (The new .score makes stunninji u.se 
of themes and stint's by Biz Ortolani. Bruno Nicolai, and the 
ubiquitous Ennio Morricone.) .And thouj^h the j»enre’s most 
outre examples may be too viciously and .salaciously .sadistic 
for th rill -.seekers of later ^jeneration.s. the intermingling of vi- 
olent and erotic content may al.so seem defiantly adult when 
compared to the typically adolescent .sensibility of the vast ma- 
jority of modern descendant.s. 

But one rea.son Forzani and Cattet’s film.s are .so alluring and 
unner\’inn is how well they tap into ^iallo’s fundamental core 
of irrationality. They invest a new elejjance and a renewed vij»- 
our into the “.science of plotle.ss shock and dismemberment.” 
O’Brien intended that phra.se to .ser\'e as faint prai.se for Bava 
and his succe.ssor .Ar^ento. but it’s al.so sujOI^'stive of the care- 
ful manner in which The Stramje Colour of Your Body's Tears 
induces ever more advanced stajjes of dread and deranj»ement 
on the viewer’s part. 

The new film also confirms that the duo’s objective is .some- 
thinj* t)ther than payinj* homage to their forebears. In an in- 
ter\'iew conducted shortly after the film’s Locarno premiere. 
Forzani and Cattet prefer another de.scription of their j*oal.s: 
“We tell an intimate storv' and we develop a personal universe 
'throujjh this vocabular>'. We don’t .see the two film.s only as 
homages— it’s just one face of them. There is .somethin^; behind 
this surface.” 

Venturing behind surfaces is one of the primar\' fixations for 
several characters in the new film. When not beinj* badj*ered 
by a detective who suspects Dan of murdering his j»irl friend, 
our stricken hero conducts his own investigation, a proce.ss 
that uncovers a shadow world that exists within his apartment 
building. Many of the people he meets have their own caution- 
ar\' tales to impart. In one of the film’s most in^^enious .set- 
pieces, an elderly woman de.scribes how her doctor husband’s 
ob.se.ssion with stranj»e ncn.ses in their ceiling led to his own 
tiisappearance. Elsewhere, a woman is menaced by a faceless 
fi^jure that can .sequester it.self under the wallpaper. Exploring* 
ever further into the building. Dan comes to di.scover a .series 
of .secret corridors and concealed rooms, which may al.so be 
considered physical manifestations of the desires that his >;irl- 
friend kept hidden. 

Yet other events posit Dan him.self as a .series of surface.s. 
That notion is strikinj»ly literalized in a sequence in which Dan 
contends with a rapidly expanding* number (»f doppelj*anj*ers. 


Then tIuTt* is the l>racin>»ly visceral scene in which the hero 
faces otV a>»ainst the inevitable knife-wielilinj; maniac, the 
twist here heinj* that the assailant appears to he attackinjj from 
somewhere iiiulerneath the victim’s skin. 

As you mi>*ht suspect, a quality of dream or nightmare lo^ic 
permeates much of The Strani/c Colour of Your liodys Ivurs, 
even thouj*h its creators remain .so insistent about the dictates 
of the myster>' narrative that they’ve intentionally seeded the 
film with clues about the killer’s identity. (Anyone who can de- 
termine the solution from the evidence here de.serws a sub- 
stantial cash prize: I minht even provide it.) Further confusion 
is >»enerated by the diHiculty in determininj* whether the stor>' 
is meant to have a contemporar>' .settinjj-while the appear- 
ance of a cellphone definitely points to the affirmative, nearly 
ever>' other element of the decor implies otherwise. The film- 
makers j*ive a j»ood portion of the credit to the mix of eras that 
marks the look of Brussels, their home and that of most of the 
locations for the new film. “We think the.se Art Nouveau huild- 
inj*.s >»ive an oneiric aspect to the city,” they sunjjest. “The look 
of Bnh-centur>' hou.ses inside a modern city has inspired us to 
create a fantastic universe with no period houndarie.s.” 

In fact, the playfulne.ss they demonstrate in re^jards to 
narrative forms and temporal ambiguities may actually steer 
them away from j»iall(» terrain into the most avidly surreal va- 
rieties of.Japane.se anime. The filmmakers cite Kon Satoshi as 
a primary influence, and it’s ea.sy to see how both of the team’s 
films share the ever-di.s.solvin>» storylines of Ron’s Millennium 
Actress (2001) and Pupriku (2000). Kon in turn has cited Kurt 
Vonnejiut .Jr. and Philip K. Dick as aesthetic heroe.s, .so may- 
be there’s an aspect of hearty all-American weirdne.ss in the 
team’s neo-niallos as well. 

'I'here’s a further deviation from the mean when it comes 
to the films’ .sexual component. \ fear of the femme fatale is 


nevertheless a prominent element of the new film, who.se ea- 
j»erne.s.s to blur houndarie.s between pleasure and pain is most 
memorably demonstrated when broken >»la.ss is crushed into 
Dan’s chest hy the breasts of a sinister .seductre.s.s. (We mij»ht 
also iKde the distinctly vaginal appearance of more than one 
knife wound.) But Forzani and Cattet are usually too sa\'\y to 
trade in the mi.sojiymy that is j»iallo’s most frequent sin. 

"Atner takes the point of view of a female protaj*onist.” they 
note. “This time it’s a male point of view. We have approached 
the two films with the mix of our points of view as male and 
female directors .so the two films complete each other. I n A/ner, 
the fanta.sy objects were the men-here. in thisone they are the 
women. .As we love playing* with fear and desire to increa.se the 
excitation of the main characters and suhmerjie the audience 
in their own lahyrinthian mind.s. the.se fantasies are sometime 
oppressive and nijihtmarish hut they are ultimately about the 
fear of the unknown and of the main character’s own dark side. 
It’s about what he or she projects onto the others.” 

Tho.se who have dismissed Forzani and Cattet’s films as 
mere exercises in style may he surprised to learn that they’ve 
spared a thought about subtext, too. .And even .so, it’s hard to 
complain about style when it’s so unabashedly extravagant. 
Likewi.se. the points at which the plot’s eddie.s. loops, and blind 
alleys cau.se either film to lo.se momentum are easily for^jiven 
in lijiht of the jjloriously irrational and intoxicating* nature of 
their set-pieces, of which The Strinufe Colour of Your Htnlys 
'Teurs contains their most superb to date. I lere and el.sewhere. 
there’s a feeling* that the team have successfully adapted the 
>*iallo film to their own purpo.ses rather than merely recreated 
its poetic crueltie.s. They’d be inclined to aj*ree. “The cinematic 
vocahulaiy of the j»iallo fits perfectly into our universe and the 
subjects we approach.” they offer. “It is a ver>' rich and creative 
lan^ua^e with which we take a lot of freedom!” 




BY ADAM NAYMAN 


You can probably trace I be idea— or at least tbe exact ety- 
mology— of the so-called “Greek Weird Wave** back to a 2011 
Guardian article by Steve Rose. In it. the author sagely mused 
that “the worlds most messed-up country is making the 
world’s most messed-up cinema.’’ Of course, the movies that 
prompted Hose’s declaration— Yorgos Lanthimos’ Dogtooth 
(2009) and Athina Rachel Tsangari’s Attenherg (2011)— wer- 
en’t so much messed-up as skillfully stripped down, the latter 
a coming-of-age fable with the cliches tossed away, the former 
a chamber piece as rigorf)Usly proportioned and worked out as 
a zero-remainder long division equation. Weird, yes, but sav- 
vy. too. That the films contained their share of (bad) sex and 
(brutal) violence could just as easily have been chalked up to 
shifting modes of international art-house cinema as any sort 
of uniquely fraught national Zeitgeist. If anything. Dogtooth 
becomes considerably weaker when interpreted as an allegory 


about corrupted national values rather than as an imaginative 
'and intensive acting exercise, which is how its director seemed 
happier to describe it. 

Whatever their merits. Dogtooth and Attenherg— and to a 
lesser extent Lanthimos’ comparatively underrated neo- Ion- 
esco riff ALPS (2011), which failed to achieve the .same sort of 
critical traction— have quite suddenly made Greek cinema a 
going concern. Maybe not for Greek filmmakers themselves, 
who are still working in a local funding vacuum where mon- 
ey has to be solicited from outside .sources (“The Greek Film 
Centre is fighting against a slow death,” reported Tsangari in 
a recent interview with Cleo), But the Mediterranean is now 
suddenly a very desirable destination for film festival pro- 
grammers. The selection of Athens as the epicentre of TIFF’s 
annual City to City .section, which previously touched town in 
Tel Aviv. Buenos Aires, and Mumbai, scans as timely, even if 
the precise scheduling is a little off. Sadly, neither Lanthimos 
nor Tsangari has a new feature ready. But their shadows still 
fall over several of the selections in the ten-film series— can 
a TIFF program he a decathlon?— which is heavy on austere 
freak shows in the Dogtooth mold. 









Kxhihit A is Alcxiiiulros Avranas’ Wnice competition cntr\' 
Miss \ inlcnvc. a smoothly piirccd mash-iip of scenes anti styles 
borrowed from a variety of ice-sculptiirist auteurs. The tilm is 
barely five minutes old before an angelic child plunjjes from 
an apartment balcony a la Antichrist (2()()9). while the central 
riddle-why did an ll-year-old ^irl ^rowinj^ up in an ostensi- 
bly prosperous and loving modern family decide to off her- 
.self?-recalls Michael llanekes 1W> landmark The Seventh 
Continent, w hich is startinj» to look more and more like Patient 
Zero for a decades-lonj» outbreak of chilly festival cinema. I 
al.so spotted a preteen-j»irl-dances-to-pop number suspicious- 
ly remini.scent of Denis C otes Curlinf/ (2010). althou^»h to his 
credit. Avranas j»ets better mileage out of a carefully cho.sen 
Leonard Cohen cut than Sarah Policy did. His u.se of “Dance 
Me to the Knd of Love” as the .soundtrack for an act of self- 
harm is sneaky indeed. 

The problem with Miss \ lolenee isn’t its director’s sticky fin- 
>ier.s. but his heavy hand. For a film that ostensibly pivots on a 
mysterv'. it isn’t ver\' mysteriou.s. Once you fij»ure out that the 
Deceptively Averaj»e Middle Cla.ss (ireek Family at its centre 
is .si|uirminji under the thumb of its pi^-eyed pater (Themis 
Panou). and that it’s always been this way. and that the whole 
.sad state of affairs can only be reversed by a definitive uprisinj» 
from within the hou.sehold. there isn’t much to do hut wait out 
whatever show-off .sadism Avranas has in store alon>» the way. 
(The winner: a protracted sinj»le-take rape sequence that plays 
out like a shot acro.ss (iaspar Noe’s bow.) 

'I'liere certainly is a lot of “brilliant” filmmaking in Miss 
Violence: .Avranas compo.ses the hell out of most of his shot.s. 
either decapitating his cast members via the top of the frame 
(once aj*ain recalling* Dotftooth) or crowdinjj them around din- 
ner tables .so we can study the play of emotions acro.ss their 
face.s. Panou is ver\' ^ood, too. adroitly modulating his perfor- 
mance from menacing to monstrous. The movie is impressive- 
ly pre.ssurized. but the air inside is both hot and thin. It isn’t 
breathtaking. It’s suffocating. 

There’s a more breathable atmosphere waftinji throuj»h 
Penny Panayotopoulou’s September, which also owes a few 
debts around town (mostly to .Maren .Ade’s The Forest for the 
Trees |2()()4]). hut is ver>' much its own movie. The ashen and 
angular Kora Kar\'ouni stars as .Anna, an unattached woman in 
her mid-2().s who works a menial job at a chain restaurant and 
who.se life revolves around her do^j. Mann. In a .series of short, 
efficient stroke.s. Panayotopolou sketches a portrait of lone- 
line.ss at once tempered and exacerbated by constant canine 
companionship. .Anna’s routine of early bedtimes and hasty 
lunch breaks in the restaurant’s parking* lot with Manu in tow is 
a quietly vicious cycle-one that .seems unsustainable for both 
the character and the film. When Manu dies, she shrinks even 
further away from the world before beinj* drawn out by Sophia 
(.Maria Skoula). an attractive neighbour who treats .Anna with 
all the patience and compa.ssion afforded by her own compara- 
tively comfy position as a well-heeled wife and mother. 

Where Miss Violence hastens to make j»ood on its title as 
.soon as po.ssIhle.N’cp/cm/nTslow-plays— and then downplays — 
any sen.se of threat. Anna’s interactions with Sophia and her 
children are harmle.ss enough, even if the latter’s husband 


(Nikos Diamantas) perceives her as a leech. It’s uncomfort- 
ahle to watch .Anna’s affection become desperate (just as it 
was in The Forest for the Trees), hut the film never threatens 
to become a full-on creepiest. The .script fortunately fore>»oes 
any .sort of Fatal Attraction (V)H7) hijinks in favour of ^cn- 
tly attenuated fallout, with nar>' a false note struck. It’s not 
Wiirld-heatinj* cinema, hy any mean.s. hut the low-key smart- 
ness of Panayotopoulou’s direction, in which the camera’s im- 
mobility .seems tied to the protagonist’s .sen.se of impasse rath- 
er than a desire to trap the audience, subtly trumps .Avranas’ 
“brilliance.” Miss X’iolenee cm\s with a clo.sed door; September 
has an conclusion that’s truly open. and. viewed from the rij*ht 
an^le. arjiuahly more un.settlinn than anything in the other 
film’s cache of hidden horrors. 

The refreshing tiling about September is that neither Anna 
nor her dilemma is a stand-in for anything* larger. It’s nothing* 
more than a well-ob.ser\'ed character study, and al.so happily 
nothinj* le.s.s. Kl.sewhere. the City to City picks betray a whole 
lot of conceptual .socioloK.v. which in almost ever\' ca.se boils 
down to a variation on that old epij»ram: “It’s the economy, 
stupid.” For instance, fiscal-meltdown metaphors don’t come 
much more obvious than the revered .Athenian fij»urehead 
holding himself for a kin^j’s ransom in The Eternal Ketarn of 
Antonis Faraskevas, which casts Doptooth alpha doi* Christos 
Sterjiiojilu (who has a cameo in September) as a .slij»htly dif- 
ferent species of whacked-out shut-in. The titular character 
is a faded talk-show host who has gotten his name back in the 
news by arran>»inj» his own kidnappinjj and then hides out 
waiting for the rij»ht moment to make his glorious return: he’s 
Rupert Pupkin and .ierr>^ Langford wrapped up into one slowly 
decaying* packaj»e. 

This kin>* of comedy lonj»s to return to his own persomil 
>*lor>' days of the early ’9().s. and probably the funniest tiling* 
about this mostly anuisinn movie is how it envisions that 
heady decade and the subsequent country-wide collapse as 
merely the latest in a .series of vanished (ireek empire.s. It’s as 
if. with its Hellenic orij»ins 2.()()() years out of reach, the best 
the country' mi^ht hope for is a return to a time when everyone 
at least watched the .same morning* talk show. Writer-director 
Flina P.sykou isn’t exactly reinventing* the wheel of .symbolism 
in her dehut hy having* her antihero inhabit a dilapidated ho- 
tel-shades of Kubrick rather than Scor.se.se -and yet it’s also 
an appropriately transient backdrop for a story' about an icon 
starinjidown the fact of his own impermanence. 

There’s a more strai^htfonvard abduction narrative in 'The 
Daaphter, which hits the theme of debt .square on the head: it 
even stops to have its kidnapper read out the dictionary' defini- 
tion of “debt” to her victim. It’s not especially believable that 
a 14-year-oId j»irl would snatch the eij*ht-year-old son of her 
di.sappeared father’s husine.ss partner, much less that she’d he 
able to keep him secreted away at a de.serted lumber yard (a 
locale which, combined with the film’s title, loudly announces 
that director Thanos .Anastapoulos has .seen the Dardennes’ 
Le fils |2()().'i|). Rut despite its hard.scrahhie surface.s. 'The 
Daai/hter isn’t really a realistic work: it’s a thesis film about 
how humiliation and poverty he^et reckle.ss acts of venj*eance. 
in this ca.se on behalf of a cash-strapped proletariat. “The driv- 
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IT of the car is rcsponsililc for the accident,” explains the film’s 
precocious comhination pro-and-anta^onist with the help of 
her trusty dictionary'. 

la)ok up “unsuhtle” in the dictionary', meanwhile, and you’d 
prohahly find a picture of The Daiiifhtcr, or maybe Yor^os 
Serxetas’ Stufulifuf Aside. Watehiruf, a return-of-the-protl- 
i^al drama that dares (if that’s the rij»ht word) to name its 
heroine **.\ntij»one.” Suffice it to .say that the men in her .sea- 
side hometown, where she’s returning* after a failed .sojourn 
in the hij* city, are ri^iht to he on ed^e: as played by .Marina 
Symeou. this Antigone is a ticking time bomb waiting; to j»o off 
in the face of the patriarchy. (Alternate title: Miss IVo/em-e.) 
Standintf Aside. Watehiruf isn’t especially compassionate 
about its small-town .setting*: the place is a dump (the camera 
keeps returning* to the local .scrap yard) and .so .Antij*one’s as- 
trinjiency becomes a virtue in and of itself. lUit the movie is 
itself a little bit too clean: it’s >*ot the sort of slow-burn struc- 
ture that can make an audience feel like they’re watchinj* 
something* patient and thoujihtful when a filmmaker is really 
Just ^*oldbrlckinn. 

f here is an even more punishing* pace to Tn the Widf. a co-di- 
rectorial ilebut (by London-born Aran Hughes and .Athens na- 
tive Christina Kout.sopyrou) that is at once the projiram’s most 
fragile and its orneriest piece of work. It’s set not in .Athens but 
a misty villa^je who.se inhabitants have no need to ra>»e aj»ainst 
thedyinjjof the lijiht: the sun is perpetually ob.scured by clouds 
and mountains. Huddled toj*ether in hovelsor bleakly decorat- 
ed bars, the alnuist exclusively stooped and wizened locals talk 


politics (“there used to be a state but we destroyed it”) and ar- 
Hue over fri'/zy television signals (“the channel is on strike”). .A 
woman kicking what looks like a furry' rock down a beaten path 
wonders about the po.ssibility of eating it: jiuts (but who.se?) 
are left spilled carele.ssly on the floor for the do^s to finish off. 
Taken as documentary', this is^ruellinjjstuff: taken as fiction it 
verjies on Harat-vsi\uv ethnic caricature. Hut 7’o the ICoZ/’slips 
in between the binarie.s. It was tilmed with both the collabora- 
tion and cooperation of its subject.s. as tbe directors’ original 
plan to craft a piece of villaj»e verite shifted when they realized 
that the news-and the con.set|uences-of the financiid crisis 
had spread well beyond the nation’s capital. 

Instead of making a movie about a character’s response to 
('ireece’s failinj* economy— as in The Eternal Heturn af.Xntanis 
Taraskevas. or even more obviously. The /^om/Zi/er— Hughes 
and Kout.sopyrou focus their attention on people with al- 
most comically limited option.s. and end up producing* .some- 
thing* richly suj*j*e.stive. In a countrx’ that often trumpets its 
own sen.se of history'. To the Ho// obliterates any nostalj»ia 
for an older way of life. The telephone towers that lurk like 
Martian tripods in the background only enhance the .sense 
of i.solation— information only flows one way here— but more 
than that, they look like .something ver>' (Ireek indeed: an- 
cient relic.s. The predator of the movie’s title is time, which 
.seems to be hunting* in reverse. Ta the IToZ/offers the stranj»e 
si^ht of the ilistant past overtaking* and devouring a hobbled. 
ten.se pre.sent. 





TEMPS MORT 

Jim Jarmusch's ( )nly Lovers Lcfl . \/ivr 



BY ANDREW TRACY 

“I’m sick of it — these zombies, what they’ve clone to the world, 
their fear of their own imaj*inations.” laments the vampiric 
Adam (Tom lliddleston) via videophone to his similarly suc- 
cuhal. 'I’annier-dwellinj; lady love Kve (Tilda Swinton) early in 
Only iMVvrs Left Alive. Zeitgeist he damned, nevertheless it’s 
fitting* that the predominant pop-cultural j»h(»uls of the time 
be set up as the opposing poles of Only Lovers' moral universe 
(even if one of them is here only lij»urative). as many of the mo- 
tifs once associated with the bloodsucking undead— infection 
and disease, death and decay— have passed on to the llesh-eat- 
inn walking dead. How and why that transfer occurred would 
ret|uire a tire.some pop-cult exejjesis. .so for the moment let’s 


just sunj»est that one of the reasons mij*ht have to do with the 
nature of the beasts’ respective hunj*er.s. If vampiric blood- 
lust can he all-consuming, it’s al.so controllable once .sated: 
the cravinj* does n(»t crowd out culture and civility, /omhilied 
hunjjer. by contrast, isendle.ssand mindle.ss: it is constant con- 
sumption. consumption as the sole drive of a once-human ves- 
.sel emptied of absolutely everN thinj* el.se. .As jiood old Cieorne 
.A. Homero’s use of the shamhlinn ghouls fora leftist critique of 
rampa^in^ capitalism and middle-cla.ss apathy has evolved, in 
this fast-zomhie era. into a stealth ri^;ht-winj* vision of the re- 
volt of the underclass hordes, the le.ss overtly political vampire 
Henre has more and more made vampirism a marker of cultural 
elitism: to paraphra.se Orwell on ('iraham (Jreene. vampirism 
.seems a .sort (»f hijjh-cla.ss nightclub. entr>' to which is re.serwd 
for theculturati only. 



This, of course, is the eentr;il— and. conceptually if not in 
execution. ver\' funny— joke iA'Only /.overs’ premise: vampires 
as the ultimate in \vorkl-\vear>’ hipsters, immortality ^rantinn 
them the ability to tjiiite literally he there for and have seen 
ever>1hinn before you did. “We’ve seen all this before.” F.ve 
c(»mforts the moro.se Adam as he decries the dreadful state of 
all that he sur\'eys: “If the .sand is running’ out. time to turn the 
hournla.ss upside down a^*ain.” Hut even eternal life, it seems, 
is not enouj*h to withstand the corrosion of the contemporar>' 
world, and in this-as well as its insistent cine-, hihlio-. and 
melophilic motifs, full-stop for musical numbers and Adam’s 
underlined invocation of “imagination”— f/o/y Lavers is in 
many ways a continuation of Jarmu.sch’s last film. The IJmits 
ofCnntrnl (2()()‘>). rather than (or in addition to) the smirkinj» 
autoport rait/critit|ue that many were expecting* it to he. 

While it would certainly he easy for him to simply fall hack 
on tho.se most obviously reco^jnizable elements of his style. 
Jarmusch, if not alone in this amon>» American filmmakers, 
has neverthele.ss been notable for never restinjjon his laurels. 
Fven when he literally returned to his past work in Coffee and 
Ciifurettes (2002) by stitching toj»ether three of the deadpan 
vignettes he made from to the ei^ht new episodes 
subtly developed his formerly modest conceit into an intri- 
cate little comic-philo.sophical machine. More ambitious 
and considerably less successful. Limits .saw Jarmu.sch ex- 
panding his aesthetic palette (with self-consciously painter- 
ly compositions and architectural framings a la Costa) while 
foreshortening* his thematic depth. Forej*oinj* the ele^jant 
and evocative thematic windings of C S: C. Jarmusch here 
moved messa>»e downsta>*e. j»arbed in a filij*ree-thin coatinj*of 
enigma. A radical-democratic manifesto of cultural resist- 
ance to >*lobalized capitalist hej*emony-which culminated in 
Isaach de Hankole’s nameless, nattily besuited culture cru.sad- 
er “usin>* his imaj*ination” t<) impo.ssibly bypa.ss unbreachable 
security and strangle the personification of politico-corporate 
j*reed (a Cheney-channellinj* Hill Murray) with a string from a 
lej*endary >*uitar-/./V77/7.v was. to lazily (and shamele.ssly) quote 
my.self. “not an artistic experience in itself but a series of at- 
titudes and postures towards art.” If Jarmusch’s sentiments 
were hard to disaj*ree with for anybody who continues to care 
about art in this as-always-and-m<»re-so art-unfriendly world, 
the artistic vehicle in which they travelled was. in terms of art 
qua art. Iarj»ely nenli^*ible. 

'rhou>»h equipped with a protective layer of irony j»iven its 
conceptual conceit and ^enre trapping's. Only Lovers is no less 
earnest than its predecessor when it comes to decrv'inj* the 
evils of this world. A revered rock musician now withdrawn 
into Scott Walker-like seclusion. Adam has holed up in a crum- 
blinj*. isolated mansion on the outskirts of the always crum- 
blinj* Detroit, composinj* thunderously doomy instrumentals 
intended to be heard by no one: depressed and intermittently 
suicidal, his only links to the outside world are the scruffy- 
haired .scrounger Ian (Anton Yelchin. j»ivin^* a serxiceably 
diide-y performance), who hooks him up with ever>'thinj» from 
vintajje guitars to a custom-made wooden bullet, and a crook- 
ed doctor at an inner-city hospital (Jeffrey Wright, monoto- 
nously muji^inn). who keeps the contraband plasma flowing 


to slake that old undead thirst. Following their vid-chat. Kve 
decamps from her Howles-countr>* retreat and the company of 
her old friend Kit (John Hurt), born Christopher Marlowe (“I 
do wish I’tl met Adam before I wrote Hamlet,” he muses, “he 
would have made a marwllous model”) to reunite with her im- 
mortal beloved. 

Haskins in tbeir renewed connubial bliss, the duo quickly 
settle down to a series of nocturnal reveries where they eii- 
j»a>*e in name-dropping reminiscences (“Hyron was a pompous 
bore.” recalls .\dam. “tbouj*h Mar\' Wollstonecraft was de- 
licious”). quart* elegant shots of O-ne^ative. and do the town, 
such as it is: driving* past lonj* abandoned auto plants: touring 
the remains of the once-majestic Michigan Theater, its glori- 
ous Henai.s.sance-style roof now archinj* above a parking lot 
(which itself stands on the site of Henry Ford’s first ^jara^e): 
and as a balm for the wounded soul, doin^ a drive-by of the 
childhood home of one of their culture heroes (“Oh. I love 
Jack White!” coos Fve as Adam points out the former Stripe’s 
dead-weathered di>»s). Even as Adam repeatedly claim.s. “I 
don’t have any heroes.” the film is flush with them: Kve for- 
j»oes packing clothes for her tran.satlantic trip in order to stuff 
her suitcase with beloved books from Cervantes through to 
David Foster Wallace, their spines lovinj»ly lingered over by 
Jarmuscb’s camera: .Adam’s livin>*-room studio sports a photo 
wall of artistic luminarie.s. from Kafka and Twain to Nick Hay 
and Joe Strummer: .Adam gloomily name-checks the ^reat sci- 
entists whose breakthrouj*hs were met with persecution and 
exploitation, from (iaiileo throujjh to Tesla and Kinstein (“And 
they’re still ar^juinn about I )arwin”). 

On one. ver\' prominent. level, this is wbat Only Lovers boils 
down to: a lament by the culturally and cultishly cool about 
the injustices visited upon the ^reat (them.selves included, 
perhaps) at the hands of the philistine “zombies” who have 
snuffed out the briuhte.st lij*hts of their culture while poison- 
inj* the planet. Though one should obviously be cautious about 
reading any character as an author’s mouthpiece, it’s hardly an 
undue interpretive leap to .see in .Adam’s immi.serated mono- 
lo^jues the director’s actual feelinj*s about tbe way tbe world 
bas j*one. though perhaps ab.sent .Adam’s wider- ranj*in>* ran- 
cour (which extends even to tho.se “zombie rock *n’ roll kids” 
who idolize him). Ostentatiously super-stylish in shades, ele- 
j*ant leather gloves, and attractively cut duds. .Adam and Kve 
may be mildly self-spoofinj* vicars for Jarmusch and his set 
(“I love your ^love.s. they’re really cool.” enthu.ses ^oofy Ian 
to the impeccably poi.sed couple during a ni^bt out in a rock 
club), but they are vicars nonethele.ss. “You’re just a couple 
of conde.scendinj* snobs!” shrieks Kve’s flakey sister .Ava (Mia 
Wasikowska) at the pair as they eject her from the hou.se after 
she unwelcomely crashes their idyll, an Imprecation that’s both 
^roanin^ly self-aware and utterly without force: Jarmu.sch is 
too smart to not mount a counter-arj»ument to his on.screen 
repre.sentatives’ luxurious despair, but too onside with the lat- 
ter to j*ive its rebuttal any real sen.se of self-critique. 

Of course, it’s not as if Jarmusch is bound to make any kind 
of self-critique here at all. however much one minht wish to 
read Only Lovers as a portrait of the artist as a^ed hipster based 
.solely on its .scenario— but as the film is never truly witty. 


mnvinj*. stylistically distinguished, or conceptually thouj»ht- 
through, one is left seeking out whatever other interpretive 
avenues mi^ht he left them. On the last-named point, outside 
of the immortality aspect the vampire metaphor remains curi- 
ously underdeveloped. It would have lit if Jarmusch s .seen-it- 
all .scenesters pursued blood in a strictly functional, quotidian 
manner, as the means to sustain their centuries-lonj» sulk, hut 
Jarmu.sch quite explicitly films their imhihin^s as thouj»h they 
were ^ettinj* a fix: heads slowly sinkinji backwards in a dreamy 
narcotic ha/.e. fan^s emerj*inn in ecstatic j*rin.s. There are nu- 
merous po.ssihle lines of thematic development this motif of 
rapture could have followed. j»iven the amorous connotations 
of the film s title (and the fact that it is a profoundly solitary^ 
rapture mij*ht have Introduced an intri^uin^ly ironic note to 
.Adam and Kves not exactly Kdenic reunion), hut tho.se paths 
remain re.solutely untaken. Al.so. on the autocritical note: 
surely there is somethinj* to be explored here about how the 
undead lovers’ immortal existence and lavishly appointed 
malai.se is predicated on quite literally feedinji off those ver>^ 
“zomhies” they .scorn? There i.s. finally, .some attention paid to 
the lovers* innately predator\' nature in the final .scene.s. when 
the pla.sma-.star\ed duo .set their sights on an obliviously amo- 
rous couple. hut this only hi^hli^hts the film’s vajjue ness about 
Adam and Kve’s view of relationship to the humans who are 
their inferiors, (sometime) inspiration.s. and prey. 

Furthermore, the leadenne.ss of the a.ssorted would-he hon 
mots is equal to that of late-period Woody Allen (there’s even 
an unfunny slap at l^os .Anjjeles). and not helped by their lu- 
gubrious delivery. In looks and hearing alone. Iliddleston and 
Swinton are almost too perfectly cast as the nosferatic lovers— 
Iliddleston with his hij* liquid eyes and hushed, beautifully 
timbred voice. Swinton with her sharp, hirdlike features and 
rej»ally otherworldly air-hut their posturin>»ly arch, almost 
.self- i 111 pre.s.sed readings (especially Swinton’s) only lii^h- 
lijjht the dialogue’s >»racele.ssness. Speaking; of Woody, there is 
present here- not only in the ince.s.sant nanie-droppinj* but in 
the ample durational space granted a .set hy p.sych-rock hand 
White Mills and an (admittedly pretty j»reat) performance by 
Lebane.sechanteu.se Yasmine I lanidan— what .some niij»ht read 
as a comparable hlurrinjjof the line between reverent homage 
or sincere enthusiasm and .self-flattering display of one’s taste. 
(**(iod. I hope she doesn’t become famoii.s.” declares an adniir- 
inj; Adam of I lanidan. ‘‘That would be the worst.”) 

So in sum. On /v Lovers i.s (to echo Adam’s disaffected declara- 
tion) something* of a dra^. Starxx'd of actual aesthetic reward.s. 
then, let’s turn to one of the film’s more interesting, though 
still underdeveloped, undercurrents: the fluid nature of au- 
thorship. which stands in intri>»uinj» contrast to Jarniu.sch’s 
totemic brandishing of iconic nanie.s. “Why don’t you let on’;*” 
Kve chides .Marlowe early on. ur}<in^ him to own up to his pen- 
ning* of the Shakespeare canon. “It would cau.se such delicious 
chaos.” “I think the world has enou)’)! chaos rij^ht now.” re- 
plies Kit— and later, mirrorinj; Adam’s rationale for apparent- 
ly “nivinjj” Schubert the adagio for one of his .symphonie.s. he 
will concur that “j*ettinn the work out there.” attached nanie.s 
aside, i.s the most important thinj*. Through equal parts desijjn 
and conceptual confusion. Jarmu.sch .sets 
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up his vampiric protagonists as both the .secret .source of some 
of our culture’s greatest accomplishments and admiring, dis- 
cerning critics of the best that we have attained, both partici- 
pants and oh.serx'er.s. And as they di.sclaim any truth as to their 
origins in their cheekily adopted monikers (Adam also travels 
as “Dr. Faust” while clandestinely infiltrating* the hospital in 
.scrubs and surgical mask, and Wri>»ht’s “Dr. Wat.son” refers to 
him subsequently, and unfunnily.a.s“Dr.Stranj*elove”and “Dr. 
Calij*ari”). it is the work it.selfwhich stands— whether the music 
that Adam creates in his .solitar>' studio, or Kve’s readings from 
.Marlowe on the .soundtrack, or the onscreen performances 
that Jarmu.sch refu.ses to interrupt. Even as he i.s a distinctive 
artist in hini.self. Jarmu.sch has consistently demonstrated In 
his work an eajjerne.ss to incorporate the work and the culture 
of others— not to appropriate it. e.xploit it. or extrinsically auj*- 
nieiit Ills own work by it. hut to admiringly display it. to make 
it available. If in On/v Lovers Jarmu.sch’s own art unfortunately 
falls flat, he at least consistently reminds u.s. within the verv' 
text of his filni.s. that his i.s only one small facet of a vaster, 
shared artistic culture, and one that i.s very much alive. 




SHINE A LIGHT 

liivcrs ami Hen liusscU's . I Spell la Wan! Off the Darhness 


With its vcr\' title. /\ Spell to Wan! OJ]' the Darkness is ;i film that an- 
MICHAEL SICINSKI noiinccsitselfasheinj»in Icaj^ue with tortus not entirely of this world. 

Nevertheless, its makers are two of the leading lights of eontempo- 
rar>' experimental cinema precisely heeaiise of their pellucid exami- 
nation of the world around them. Recently Hen Rivers has ^jotten the 
wider attention he has lonji deserxed thanks to his 2011 feature Two 
Years at Sea. an extended portrait of o!f-the-j;rid Rrit Jake William.s. 
Williams, like .so many of Rivers* suhjeets. has opted out of postmod- 
ern capitalism in favour of a private, artisanal existence. Ren Ru.s.sell. 
who like Rivers has worked in both features (2000’s Let Eaeh One Go 
Where He May) and the short form, is an inveterate ^jlohalist. hav- 
inj» made lilms throughout the .Americas, the Middle Kast. the South 
Pacihe'and Kurope. Rus.selland Rivers share an enj*anement with the 
histor>'ofethnoj*raphie film, hut only inasmuch as the critiques of its 
shortcoming's and power relations have been fully internalized. 

A Spell to Ward Off the Darkness finds their styles melding* in the 
most fascinating* ways. There has been a more re.serxed attitude 
in many of Rivers* films, a desire to han^ hack with patient curiosi- 
ty. which is distinct from Ru.s.seirs more agitated approach. What’s 
more. Rus.sell’s films have often favoured j*roup dynamics, or at 
least individuals losing* their identities in tandem: Rivers has more 
often than not worked within a mode of .solo portraiture. The re- 
sulting collaboration is a dialectical meld of these tendencies. One 
man (artist-musician Robert .V\ Lowe) is ob.ser\'ed in three dis- 
tinct situations: first, he participates in a commune on the island 
of Vormsi, Estonia: he then car\'es out an existence all alone In the 
Kinnish wilderness: finally, he joins other musicians (Hunter llunt- 
llendrix of Liturj*\'. Nicholas .McMaster of Krallice. and Wea.sal 
Walterof the riyinj* Luttenhachers) as the fnmtman of a Black .Metal 
hand. The resulting film is a triptych fully reflective of Rivers* and 
RusseH’s lonj»time concerns: how does one remain a part of .society 
while car\'inn out a space that i.s. in lleldej*ner*s terms, true to one’s 
( ) w n nu )s t p( »ss i h i I i t y ? 


II 



CincMiKi Scope: How liitl this project come about? Had you 
known ahead of time that you wanted a triptych, or to zero in 
^ on a single performer <»hser\'ed in ditferent scenarios? 

Hen Rivers: Hen and I have been friends now for many 
years, and in 2()()‘) toured with a program of our films called 
H e Cannot Exist In This World Alone. The proj*ram explored 
the overlapping* themes in our w(»rk. and instigated discus- 
sion about making something* toj»ether. Our films are formal- 
ly pretty ditterent. so it seemed like an excitinj* idea to push 
each other out of our ways of working*. I n the earliest staj*es we 
talked about the sublime, and what it means to live within that 
kind of landscape. We were particularly interested in Norway, 
as a landscape of out-of-control beauty that spawned Black 
Metal and X'ikinj* re-enactor.s. What is it about this land.scape 
that encoura>»es a desire to revisit pre-Christian pa^an ways 
of he in j»? 

From here we thouj*ht about a character who mij»ht be 
.searching* for different ways of existing* in this sublime land- 
.scape. and quickly decided upon the three-part structure of 
COM.MCNK. SOMTUDF. and BLACK MFTAL and we im- 
I ajjined the.se thinjjs happeninj* in any order. There wasn’t 

I an an.swer or hierarchy amon^ the.se attempts at achieving 

j some kind of utopian moment. We already had the title, .so 

i we knew we were al.so thinking* about ma^ic. So three was an 

obvious choice for the number of different ways of heinj* we 
wanted to explore. .After .some unexpected .shenanij*ans we 
extended our locations beyond Norway to include Finland and 
Fstonia. which turned out to be crucial to the development of 
the film. 

j Scope: The.sc concepts you rai.se— utopia and the sublime— 

■ are particularly interestinj* with respect to hi.stor>’. Both of 

you have addressed the.se ipiestions in your previous work 
in different ways, as you mention. But you’ve also located 


these tendencies in many different circumstances and mi- 
lieu.s. from folks livinj^ on the frinj»e.s of the developed world 
by choice, to people in the two-thirds world enj»a^*ed in vari- 
ous forms of spiritual practice. In lij*ht of thi.s. how diii the 
two of you nej*otiate between the subjects’ position in pres- 
ent-day geopolitics and their desire for .something* sublime 
or maj*ical? 

Ben Bus.scll: Ourown positions materialized first, of course. 
.And to a ver\* real extent, our subjects’ positions are mirrors to 
our own efforts at tindiiiji* a way forward through an increas- 
in^»ly messy and cynical Kuro|)ean worldview. How aiul where 
can we locate meaning* in a post-postnu)dern. post-utopian, 
post-refijiious (hut still spiritual) space? We were ilrawn to- 
wards subjects who approached these awkward and cumher- 
some topics in their own live.s. in their own practices; we ended 
up choosing to work with humans who.se political and .social 
and cultural perspectives were in fact directly informed by 
their own iiuiuiries into .some .sort of deeper meaning*. I'his is 
ma>»ic. thi.s is transcendence, this is the utopian po.ssihility of 
collective ener>*>'. 

Our film is populated by people from .Missouri. London, and 
Brooklyn, from Tampere. Tallinn, and X’ormsi. XX’e h:id archi- 
tect.s. teachers, cook.s. an ex-city councilman, artists, and act iv- 
ists on our roster. In the ca.se of the musicians we cho.se (like 
Taraka and .N’imai Larson from Prince Bama). each of them 
exhibited a totally meaningful commitment to emh(»diment — 
to producing a pre.sence that hej*in.s as one hotly hut i|uickly 
extends into the body of the audience as well. 'I'he Kstonians 
we worked with had a totally different relationship t«» belief 
and to collective living than the .Americans ilid. coming* as they 
did out of a post-Soviet political ideoloj»\'. where communism 
made capitalism diflicult and reIi.i*ion all-hut-impossihle. anti 
a syncretic kind of paganism was the one belief .system that 





sfcniftl to wi'iithor the storm. In spite of their varied national 
haek^rouiul.s, our suhjeets all .seemed to share in a kind of dark 
optimism— one that .saw hriuhtne.ss and po.ssibility in the .sad 
ehaos of ^*l(»hal eapitalism. It’s perhaps a hit eliehed to .say as 
much, hut there is a radieal kind of ma^ie in all of thi.s. 

Seope: In thi.s eontext. it stands to rea.son. Ku.s.sell. that you 
link the.se questions to the body (or bodies), and to a corpo- 
real experience that perhaps cannot exactly tran.seend histo- 
ries or ideolojiies, but certainly can provide a kind of supple- 
ment or “indivisible remainder” to tho.se .systems of thought. 
Throuj*hout /\ Spell, thi.s question of bodily supplement is 
manifested in different ways, from the fact of communal livinj* 
producing mutual contact zones (like the shared bathwater, or 
more radically, the .stor>' about the or>i\' with various hnjjers in 
random buttholes), to the direct contact with i.solated nature. 
rij»ht up through the physical .sonic blast of the Black Metal 
show. You both also .seem to try' to employ carefully modulat- 
ed dynamics in your sound mix. to j»enerate a similar tactile 
zone in the .sereeninj* situation. Do you think there is a state 
of phenomenolo}{ieal impact that could ideally transport your 
audience to a place beyond concepts, into a more palpable kind 
ofviewinj*? 

Hus.sell: Thi.s is certainly one of our ambitions with /\ Spell: 
to produce a cinema of embodiment and transformation, one 
that affects viewers in a pre.sent specific t(» the time/space that 
unfolds between projector and .screen. I’ve had enough vi.scer- 
al experiences of/throunh both experimental and more com- 
mercially oriented media to propo.se that such a thinj* is indeed 
totally pcKssible, But neither of us wants to create such a state if 
it means leaving a cultural or political framework behind. 

The kind of radical pleasure that tran.scendence provides is 
really only meaningful if it happens in relation to concept, in 


relation to a body that is not (»ur own. It is vital to lo.se one- 
.self. but it is equally important to find oneself a^ain. to be 
able to rediscover our Self in relation to another Self— be it 
.social, natural, etc. The last third of /\ Spell is a fairly strident 
declaration of thi.s. We don’t want to merely overwhelm our 
subject.s. We want to return them to them.selve.s. .And then we 
want to do it a^ain and a^ain. It’s no mistake that we took to 
referrinj» to this .section not only as BI^\CK .METAL but also 
as BIIE\().MEN()L()(;V. In the COM.MUNE and SOLITUDE 
.section.s. we aimed to arrive at immersion as well, albeit 
through two different .sets of formal stratejjies that we saw as 
•mirrors to the physical and ideoIoj*ical spaces that we were 
dealing with. 

Scope: This .seems like a fairly straightforward utopian de- 
sire. which is not to .say that it’s easily achieved. I suppo.se I’d 
like to ask both of you why you decided on the feature-length 
format for thi.s quest. Biver.s. you made a recent featurette. 
Shne Aetion (2010). and both of you have made a recent fea- 
ture-lenj»th film independently prior to thi.s one. I realize 
you’re both still making short film.s. But I’m wondering wheth- 
er you’re seeing a connection between this particular utopian 
drive, a spectatorial mode you’re shooting* for, and a specific 
relationship to film time. 

Ku.s.sell: One of the most important realizations that I had 
throujih the making of this film was that cinema wa.s. in fact, 
one of our best vehicles for realizing utopia. During a conver- 
.sation about his experience in the Santiago de Compostela pil- 
>»rimaj;e. Tuomo (he’s the Finn who tells the a.sshole story in 
the film, al.so the subject of our next collaboration) propo.sed 
that utopia only exists in the present, that it can only be real- 
ized in the now. Cinema is a medium that is likewise always ar- 
rivinji (as the future) and receding (as the past) simultaneous- 
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ly. 1 1 is only alive when we are alive with it. when we share our 
time and allow our space to be occupied. It can only happen as 
experience in the present, and its capacity to produce worlds 
unto itself positions cinema as a ver>' real site for utopia. For 
Thomas More. Ttopia was a no-place, a construct: taken posi- 
tively. this is cinema defined. 

I nuess this is a roundahout way of an.swerinn the t|uestion 
of duration, which is different than the question of time, al- 
thouj*h the latter certainly helps produce the wei>*ht of the 
former. In Let Each One ($a Where He May. the experience of 
hody-wit hill -body that I was aiming for was made possible be- 
cause of the amount of indexical time that the spectator spent 
with the subject, spent in the time of my film. The influence of 
drone music there is real. usinj»“Ionj» time” to change the view- 
ers time. Duration made this possible. In /\ Spell, we created 
three different film-times that each lasted around .‘10 minute.s. 
lonj* enough to draw our viewers in. to produce the pre.sent 
that we wanted. 

Having .said as much. I don’t think that either Hen or I .set 
out to make lonj* or short filni.s. much le.ss features or short.s. 
Our films tend to he the length that they need to be. VVorkinjj 
with producers and within non-independent funding; .schemes 
can sometimes change this a hit as the feature model is the 
fundable one. hut happily this hasn’t really been the ca.se with 
/\ Spell. 

Scope: 'I’o return to the idea of collaboration. I wanted to 
ask about the ways your own styles of filmmaking are reflected 


in the final product. It almost seemed reverse- Hegelian, like 
C( )M.\I UN K showed the two of you meldinj* your approaches 
in a ver\' deliberate way. SOMTUDK (with .some key-moment 
exceptions) .seeming* to draw more directly on Rivers’ efforts 
like This /s .My Laml (2()(K0 and Oru/in afthe Species (2008). 
and HLACK MRT.AL repre.sentinj» a kind of radical recontex- 
tuali/ation of manoeiivers Hu.s.sell explored in lilaehatnl White 
Trypps .\umher Three (2007). ( )f course, the deeper one looks 
at it. the.se initial responses are complicated. Hut does this re- 
action in any way correspond to how the two of you conceived 
the film*.* 

Rivers: Not really. /\ Spell is a film that we collaborated on 
entirely, from he^innin^ to end. The concept, the form, and 
the structure were arrived at with total participation from 
each of u.s. We never filmed or edited anything* without the 
other beinj* pre.sent. and while you’re ri^ht in thinking that 
the work points towards our own varied tendencies, you’re 
jjettinj* clo.ser to the truth of the film when you .sen.se a deeper 
reading piilsin}’ just below that surface. .And people who don’t 
know our earlier work but have .seen this film thus far (we’ve 
hail a few “work-in-proj»re.s.s” .screeninjjs) seem to have a much 
more complete experience of it. one that is not weij*hed down 
hy a .search for sijjns of the sin>»le authors within the collab- 
orative duo. I wonder if this means that the unfamiliar audi- 
ence is our ideal set of eyes and ears? Neither of u.s are willing 
to stick to thi.s. as there are still a j»reat number of audiences 
ahead of u.s. 



THE MAN WHO LEFT HIS 
NOTES ON FILM 


Xorhcri l\f'afl'cnhirlilrr 



BY CHRISTOPH HUBER 


"The most terrijyimj image is a elown in the night." 
— Boris Karloir 


A phoiu* rinjjs. Hut nobody picks up. Instead, there are shots 
of empty rooms, corridors, and stainvays. .\ handful of inserts 
in close-up conjure the feelinj* of sudden exit, thinjjs left in a 
hurr>': a phonograph still running (without sound), leftover 
food, cijiarette butts in an ashtray. Or have they been deemed 


unimportant after Ionj» deliberation? Next, a cut to shadows 
on the wall: a hanj*ed man’s feet. Over it. superimposition(s) 
of the title(s): \otes on Film 6-H. Monologue 2. /\ Masque of 
.Muilne.ss. **Starrinj» Boris KarloB”— the filmmaker. Norhert 
Bfatfeiihichler. i.s. with a characteristic touch of humour, sim- 
plycredited as “jjhoul.” .After this macabre introduction a lo-res 
ima^e of Bi^ Ben follow.s. hells rin^in^ like a reminder that it is 
time to reconsider not only time it.self. hut other basic modules 
of commercial cinema as well— space and narrative, continu- 
ity and identity, in their usual means of constitution will he 
presently (and concurrently) de- and reconstructed. The film’s 
first mini-symphony of absurd terror re-edited from a horror 
star’s half-centur>' career emer>»es as a preparator>' montage 
of Karloir in various screen incarnations interacting* with 
himself: tteein^* and watchinj*. following* and scheming. The 
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A Masque of Madness 




actors appearance and aj»e at limes var>' radically from shot 
to shot, the Hashes of an under)*roiind conspiracy anchored hy 
Karloff’s most famous screen character. Frankenstein’s mon- 
ster. in a central ima^e. He is an iconic presence, grotesque 
and touching, scaled down amidst an apparatus of antiquated, 
hu^e mechanisms-a monstrous human coj* in the machine of 
film hislor>'. 

Some kind of harot|ue masterpiece. A Masque (tf Madness 
confirms Pfaffenhichler. horn in FHi7. as the most fascinating 
Austrian avant-j»arde filmmaker of his neneralion. its pre- 
miere in I.ocarno’s llistoire(s) du cinema sidebar another 
overdue step hack into A-Festival terrilor\'. (Two other films of 
his \ntes an Film series had been at X’enice: Canference f Sates 
an Film Oaj in 2011. when the Orizzonti section was still am- 
bitious. and. in 2002. nates an film ()l else.) Intrij^uin^ly. the 
starling point for Pfaffenhichler’s partly ominou.s. partly hi- 
larious Karloff roundelay also offers an ideal opportunity for 
a career-consideration flashback, as it can be seen as a more 
refined version of Pfaffenhichler’s devil-may-care, cyberpunk- 
ish student film dehut ll’/re//e</(/(P)07).co-directed with Timo 
Xovolny (the two suh.sequently collaborated on visuals for 
Austrian elect n»- rockers Sofa Surfers. I houjih the tour life soon 
wore Ftaffenhichler out). Wirehead is a 22-minute mash-up 
about an illej*al intruder’s journey inloan industrial warehouse 
wasteland where wireheads directly pliij* Ihem.selves into a de- 
lirious stream of images dominated by parodistic commercial 
noise: a pretext to splice in tests and exerci.ses made during the 
university course, from cartoon Irilnites to Looney Tunes and 
John Kricfalusi to vector-graphics and ej*o-shooterfeed.s. Kurt 
Kren modestly presides over the proceeding's at a monitor 
hank: Pfaffenhichler studied with him and recalls his lessons 
sometimes consisted of Kren wordle.ssly presentinji entire 
films by Jdr>* Hullj'ereit or Tsukamoto Shinya. whose Tetsua 
w«)rk clearly left an imprint on Wirehead. “Flea.se make your 
choice” is the recurrin)» mantra spouted by a featureless female 
animation on a simulated touch-lnilton .screen, inviting* us to 
click to the next di^re.ssion. the next loop PfaH’enhichler and 
Novotny chose to insert. Novotny may have remixed Michael 
('dawonjjer’s Meqaeities ( PM)8) into a feature "music documen- 
lar\'” called Ufe in Laaps (2000). hut the zany loop structure of 
Wirehead. ultimately closing in on itself and short-circuiting 
its titular hero, is an announcement of Pfaffenhichler’s alle^»ed 
leitmotif, still amply explored: “Difference and repetition.” 

For a few years. Pfaffenhichler pursued it in collaborative 
abstract animations— up to the minimalist masterpiece .S*6 
(2001). a two-minute essence of the era’s .Austrian Abstract 
movement, co-direcled with I.otte Schreiber. .A work of aston- 
ishing' conceptual clarity. .*>’6 pre.senls three differently shaped 
and sized .senment.s. each animated by a distinct kind of move- 
ment (binar\' chanj'es of line-paltern.s. hallucinalor\' o.scillal- 
in^j colour field.s. a crawling' countdown .square): a conflation 
of abstract painting*, bulky early video )i»ame.s. and j'eometrical 
film that elej»antly produces perception overload with minimal 
mean.s. 'I'he next year. Pfaffenbichler’s first solo work, nates an 
film ()l else. inauj»urated the fortuitous cycle that has occupied 
him since, apart from a few commi.ssioned works; he has al.so 
shown in mu.seums and >*alleries. and has been active as a cura- 


tor. True to its appropriately ambij»uou.s moniker, the Sates an 
Film series reconsiders pieces of film hislor>' from various per- 
spectives by rewriting' them conceptually; it has been projires- 
sively and playfully expanding, all the while taking surprising 
turn.s. else still combines graphic elements with images: the 
bottom of the .screen is occupied by sijjn.s. the block letters IF 
transforminj» hieroj*lyphically to form stran^'e pallern.s. some- 
times coale.scinj* into numbers or word.s. including' OH. TIIKN 
and. of course. FLSK (more loops). Above, five small split- 
.screens allow a "cubist” look at a woman alternately meelinn 
and resisting the viewer’s ^aze; a conci.se rendering* of a cinema 
of attraction (and withdrawal), inspired by a .scene from Haul 
Czinner’s fine Schnitzler adaptation Frdulein A7.se (l‘>28) that 
fa.scinated Pfaffenhichler but proved too short for intended 
use— .so he shot his own material. 

As he also did by nece.ssily for his experimental feature 
debut. Sates an Film 02 (2()(K)). the most demanding of 
Pfaffenbichler’s exerci.ses in difference and repetition. Us 
core is a .seven-minute short— just one minute lonj»er than 
(7.ve— stretched out to ‘Hi minutes via diligent alphanumeric 
variation. Drawinj'on the modernist ennui of .Antonioni s cy- 
cle of alienation and (iodard’s Alphaville ( PHi.'^). Pfaffenhichler 
found an ideal intermediar>' in Hobert Frank’s shorter OA'A’m/ 
Here (PHi.'t) to forj'e a study of a di.saffected couple, only that 
after the first .scene finishe.s. the .same scene is replayed dif- 
ferently. eventually followed by the .second .scene— only to re- 
wind ajiain. .Another .series of expanding loop.s. Sates an Film 
02 adds another .scene on each j'o-lhrouj'h. while the previous 
ones play out in sometimes obviou.s. .sometimes hardly notice- 
able variations, until in the final round you .see the last .scene 
for the first time and thus the "whole” short. Hut the whole 
idea (not just) of wholene.ss has been warped out of recomii- 
tion via difference and repetition. .After all. you have .seen 2() 
po.ssible versions of the first .scene by then. 2.'i of the .second, 
etc.— only scene four, a shot of a T\’ with the opening credits 
n\' SpanqeHah SquarePants. the title tune blaring', dubbed in 
(lerman. disruptively amidst many silences, stays eternal. 
(Sensibly a bij* fan of the cartoon .serie.s. I*faffenbichler has 
al.so exhibited a marwllous triple-self-portrait as Squidwards 
Tentacle.s.) .Although in the end the characters jjet lost amidst 
depopulated hij*h-ri.se-architecture a la .Antonioni, this mel- 
ancholy modernist work exuded a glimmer of hope: each .se- 
quence a new option, a possibility of radical freedom oppo.sed 
to the determinism in realistic di.s^uise dominating .Austrian 
festival cinema in the last decade. 

Subsequently. Pfaffenbichler .switched to found foolane. 
bej'inninn with the structuralist milestone Masaik meeanique 
(Sates an Film 02) (2007). which spreads Charlie Chaplin’s 
one-reeler A Film Jahnny (1014) over a Cinemascope .screen, 
the 0(1 shots (plus head and tail leaders) arranj*ed as parallel 
loop.s in a 14x7 j*rid pul.satin^ for the original duration of nine 
minutes. Hut (film) time has been refashioned into space, the 
images coexistini* democratically, .set free from linear <»r nar- 
rative constrainl.s. So is the spectator’s ^aze. the material sud- 
denly "lej'ible” in all direction.s. forminj* a j»arden of forking 
path.s. (I have hitherto unjustly ignored Pfaffenbichler’s stur- 
dy soundtrack.s. usually by electronica expert.s. but Bernhard 


Lanai’s polyphonic pianola loops, each synchronized to one 
of the him ^rids. warrants special mention for its uncanny 
suspense: it is also worth noting that while Notes on Film 
loses much of its impact when not viewed in a theatre, Mosaik 
mecanique is literally impossible to experience on a small 
screen.) After the.se lofty hei^jhts. Intermezzo (Notes on Film 04) 
(2011). comhinin^ a painful Chaplin slapstick loop with an^r\' 
jjuitar iKH.se. feels like a minor dotulle. thouj*h one clearly ani- 
mated hy Pfalfenhichler’s distinct .sensihility— a clear concept, 
a keen .sense for practically </m/ theoretically resonant images, 
a forceful arrangement intermittently betraying a .sen.se of hu- 
mour .somewhere between absurdist and pitch black. 

Made the same year. Conferenee is another major short: 
ei^ht minutes of Hitler, as reenacted by 05 actors over the 
decades, edited as an e.s.say on the j*rote.sque. in both the fun- 
ny and eerie .sen.se.s. A most recoj»nizahle hj»ure just via tooth- 
brush moustache and slick, parted hair, der Fuhrer is second 
only to Jesus as far as lilniic accounts of actual persons j»o. As 
Pfaffenhichler drives home, the line between .serious and par- 
odistic pre.sentation has lonj» been rendered meaninfjle.ss— 
Honuiald Karmakar. who made his own ingenious early fake 
home movie about Hitlers ra.scally early years in Munich. Fine 
Freumlsehajl in Deutsehlaml (1085). once referred to Hitler 
interpretations as Kasperltheater, a Punch and Judy show. 
Pfalfenhichler shares the .sentiment: “The more authentic a 
Hitler imitation strains to he. the more ridiculous it .seems to 
me.” Conferenee stre.s.ses the aspect of caricature- there s even 
an unexpected choice moment with French comedy jjenius 
Louis de Funes— hut the horror is never far away, as as.serted 
by Lan^ s stutterinj* soundtrack loops. The absurd atmosphere 
is reinforced by Pfaffenbichler’s construction, trapping* this 
ever-popular. cliched ima^e of evil in a vicious cycle, workinj* 
with images reshot in black-and-white from a monitor to j»ive 
the material a uniform look: almost exclusively close-ups of 
Hitler, eternally mismatched yet unchangeably recoj»nizable. 
en^a^in^ in ever more heated debate with him.self or a doppel- 
jjiinjjer (or rather wiederqanqer. revenant). The jjreat dictator 
in a hall of distorting mirrors: a .series of rellection.s. at .scmie 
point even posited as a him watched by yet an(»ther Hitler. 

Inverting one aspect n( Conferenee, Pfalfenhichler has ex- 
panded the N(ttes on Film with a dumbfounding diptych of 
features this year. Instead of one character played by numer- 
ous actors, the.se two heartfelt tributes— one silent. <»ne .sound 
lilm-to a >»enre in j»eneral and two horror movie stars in par- 
ticular. feature one actor in all part.s. The first. A Messenqer 
from the SInnIoxes (Notes on Film Oh A. Monoloque 01). finds 
an ideal subject in Lon Chaney, who.se ma.ster\' of di.sj»ui.se.s 
made him the “man of a thou.sand faces”: a one-person play 
starring* the multitudes of a splintered persona (Chaney’s 
predilection for the ^rote.sque .seems furthermore down- 
ri^»ht Pfaffenhichlerian). Csin^ at least one shot from each of 
the 4(> still-extant Chaney films he could find. Pfaffenhichler 
crafts his own phantom ride through impo.ssible spaces creat- 
ed by conjoining different movies through classical montaj»e. 
>»iven to craftinj* his own meta-nij»hmare to Lancs’s mutating 
.soundtrack, replete with atmospheric introduction and a .se- 
ries of hattle.s. conspiracie.s. .secret me.s.saj*e.s. impo.ssible love 


artairs. and deadly. deliri«)U.s act.s. Meanwhile. Chaney, only 
interacting with him.self. however disfigured, lends a poij*n- 
ant .sen.se of traj»ic loneline.ss to the proceedin^.s. as well as 
creatinj* all kinds of often perxer.sely comic complications in 
manifold shades between aiitoeroticism and murderous/su- 
icidal .self-loathinj*. With his own sen.se of per\'erse comedy. 
Pfaffenhichler inserts a lenj*thy succe.ssion of intertitles mid- 
stretch: more notes on film, al.so a linearized ei|uivalent to 
those unvaried black patches in the otherwi.se oscillating ^rid 
n( M(tsaik meeanique. More than a structuralist ruse, this tell- 
ing* conference of titles al.so proves a respite before the appro- 
priately hysterical fits of the rousing showdown. Hy then, it has 
lonj» been clear that for Chaney there’s no escape from the sur- 
really expanding labyrinth of horror (movies), only the Morels 
Invent ion -Vike choice to reenact a bizarre dance of death— into 
eternity. The most sinister punch line comes with his inevita- 
ble resurrection. 

Which brinjjs to mind one (or two. po.ssibly even three) of 
Boris Karloff’s finest performances as aristocratic twins— the 
evil one kills the j»ood one. then impersonates him — for the 
jjreat. nej*lected director Hoy William Neill in Y’/ie Hlaek Hoorn 
(PL‘t5), guided hy the motto and cur.se “Principo et fineni sim- 
ila” on the coat-of-arms of the baronial family. Hut the title 
quote for A Masque of Madness comes from Hedlam (P>4f)), su- 
perbly directed hy the misrepre.sented Mark Hoh.son. hut no- 
tably one of the most personal projects for lejjendary, cultivat- 
ed HKO H-horror producer Val Lewton. who was on the .same 
wavelenjith as Karloff.optin^ for lastin^su^estions over quick 
shock.s. Wear\’ of monotonous work. Karloff preferred the 
term “terror” to distance him.self from horror’s repulsive side, 
a word that annoyed him especially in relation to Hedlam: “It’s 
not a horror picture. It’s a historical picture.” he would insist. 
“Mr. Karloff has >»reat love and respect for Mr. Lewton as the 
man who re.scued him from the living dead and restored, so to 
speak, his .soul.” one contemporary inter\'iew piece relate.s. Hut 
for all his .sophistication. Karloff— who.se famous sta^e name 
'was it.self part of the film persona created hy and for a man 
named William Henr>' Pratt — rarely could escape beinj* type- 
cast: “You can’t change a whole lifetime with one picture.” he 
mu.ses .self-reflexively in Peter Hojidanovich’s Tarqets (PH)8). 
“If my Lord will but j»ive me the day and hour of the fete... I will 
prepare a masque of madness that will .set you howlinjj.” proves 
providential no less, with the proceedings proj»re.ssin>* like an 
entire doomed, but hij*h-.spirited carnival douhlin^^asa .schizo- 
horror-trip. 

Not only does the addition of .sound add another dimension, 
the canvas is considerably widened by sheer volume: halfacen- 
t u r>' of cinema, presided over by Karloff i n more t ban 1 70 incar- 
nation.s. miraculously chan^in^ ajje. race, lan^ua^e. and even 
j»ender. His titular red-wi>» draj» turn in “'I'he Mother Muffin 
Affair.” a P)66 episode of The (Url from U.N.C.L.F., remains 
the most bizarre pre.sence. several monsters and especially 
the endearing; Karloff puppet from PH>7’.s old-.school-trihute- 
animation hash Mad Monster Party notwithstanding. Space 
expands more wildly, colour becomes a major element, with 
lahorator>' scenes from Karloff’s many sci-fi-horn»r cro.s.so- 
vers lovingly rearranged as pure p.sychedelic pas.sa>»e.s. before 


way to the inhcTcnl escalating; madness: elec- 

tric charjies and hallucinatory bleeps accompany the resolu- 
tion “to destroy all obstacles in the name of projjress” on “our 
way into the future.” The flight of Icarus is invoked inversely 
when thinj;s j;o unavoidably had. and a rapid succession of 
Karloffs fallinj; from j;reat heights includes a spontaneous- 
ly combusting creature. Another fizzles out robotically on 
the floor: Karloff was identified with the man-made monster 
after his star-making turn (hilled as “?“) in James Whales 
Frankenstein and artificial creatures abound in A 

Masque nf Madness, hut it hardly mitigates the schizophrenia, 
with Karloff douhlin^ascreator. including Baron Frankenstein 
twice (though once voicinna puppet named Boris |von| instead 
of X'ictor). 

A Masque (tf Madness keeps returning; to various suh-themes 
from Karloff’s career, suhvertinj; meaninj;s by de.sij;n— its 
Karloff-union is automatically Brechtian.as Is Pfaffenhichler’s 
cinema in a way: e.xperiniental and popular. But there’s al.so 
witty directorial inter\'ention to contribute to the complica- 
tions: as Karloff demands more ener^v. out comes the (lerman 
duh— “.Mehr Knernie!” Other lan>;ua>;e dubs come in repeated- 
ly. the subtitles once reiitlerinj; an entirely different dialogue. 
K^vptian Karloff’s spirit as 'I'he Mammy .seems to take 

po.sse.ssicm of .American-Native Karloff, suddenly chanting; 
alonj;: “.Ankh-es-en-Amon.” The Wurdalakarloff from Mario 
Bava’s tilaek Sahhath miraculously walks into and out 

of colour. Can he create “A World of My I)esij*n.” as one chap- 
ter heading; promi.se.s? Others announce Frankenstein-like 
resurrection (“Lazarus II”). in.sane imhroj;lio (“The Seed of 
Kvil. Private Devil.s. Foolish Daydreams. Panj*s of Amnesia and 
Oriental Manic”), even re.solution (“.A(;ameof Death”), hut it’s 
arrested development -each is labelled “Chapter One.” Like 
“(juizzical Way.s,” a claim a.s.serted amusinniy and structurally, 
for example, with excursions into nature documentar\’ thanks 
to experts from a Karloff-narrated mondo movie abut a place 
“where ever>' form of life has been extinnuished since time im- 
memorial” (althounh you .see and hear birds) and “the natives 
eke out an existence at the ed^e of a sinister .swamp.” Is this the 
eternity of cinema? Karloff’s rhetorical ipiestion from Kd^ar 
(i. IJmer’s The Hlaek Cat (PL*t4) “Are we not both the liviiin 
dead?” and other reconnizahle moments may conjure a feel- 
inn of sudden ah.sence in the cinematic memorv— where’s Bela 
Liinosi?— to he t|uickly filled by whatever Karloff. .And while 
even animals are allowed this time, as well as the unforjjettahle 
“Little Lost Bohot” .soulfully traversinj* cheap tinfoil corridors 
in Chapter One. Karloff ultimately makes for a more complex 
Pfaffenhichler-pre.sence than Chaney, hecau.se he registers 
more strongly as an antagonist. Before he must succumb to 
failure and leaves all his notes (on film) “In the hope that in 
better hands than mine, some ^ood may come out of them.” he 
tries to rebel, .seeminjjly both ajjainst himself and aj;ainst the 
films he’s trapped in. near the end literally shooting down the 
hall of mirrors. As if he could break free through an act of cre- 
ation or destruction, or hoth-or maybe just by putting* on an 
astonishing; act. for as Karloff lies dead in the rain in the end. 
the loops on the .soundtrack .su^4;e.st it’s him releasing; us from 
mass hypnosi.s. 
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“VISCERAL AND INTENSE.” 
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“Ideas are a complete system within us, resembling a natural kingdom, a sort of flora, of which the iconography will one day be 
outlined by some man who will perhaps be accounted a madman." 

— Honore de Balzac, Louis Lambert, 1832 

“How. in A,D. 1988, is it that human ingenuity has been unable, firstly via science in its many fields and 
secondly via believers with their various credos, to arrive at agreed definitive forms when, to general 
current perception the universe is a singular phenomenon...IS THERE A BLACK HOLE 
MEGATRUTH AT THE CENTER OF THE 20C TRAJECTORY...?" 

—John Latham & Ian Macdonald-Munro, 1988 


Archive fever hasn’t really left us, yet it’s been increasingly 
tempered by a sense of exasperation: not enough money, not 
enough space, too much physical material, too much digital in- 
formation. too much time required and energy spent. Which 
archives? Film archives for one, but also a wide-ranging span 
that includes natural history museums and other swelling 
repositories of species, specimens, collections, artworks, etc. 
For posterity’s sake, access is crucial and the collecting ever- 
more ethical and philosophical, as is its interpretation. (One 



can easily speculate on the reasons why, aesthetic and other- 
wise. James Benning has been making a film at the formidable 
Natural History Museum in Vienna— bliss for vitrine fetish- 
ists— and Sokurov has been doing the same in the storied stock 
rooms of the Louvre.) This year’s Venice Biennale, curated by 
precocious multi-tasker Massimiliano Gioni, Artistic Director 
of the Nicola Trussardi Foundation as well as Associate 
Director and Director of Exhibitions at the New Museum, bore 
both a relevant and obvious title, “The Encyclopedic Palace." 


Hc*k*v;int bfcause taxonomy has been radically redefined in our 
a>»e and continues to stutter in paradoxical limbo. Its tools and 
mechanisms are in constant flux, updated inces.santly. with the 
notion of the archive and the catalogue rendered instantane- 
ous, pushed and pulled between the public and the personal. 
This is the personal as public phenomenon, the public made 
personal by desij»n, and perhaps altojiether le.ss .scientific or 
reliable than in the past. i.e.. Wikipedia rather than encyclope- 
dia: knowledge blurred by opinion. Of course, objectivity has 
eluded most fields of .scientific study for rea.sons that are as ob- 
vious as they are insidiou.s. Truth acc(»rdinn to whom? 

New York-ba.sed hYench artist Camille llenrot won the 
Silver Lion at Wnice for best younj* promising artist for her 
“encyclopedic” video (trussc Fatufiw, a huj»e popular and criti- 
cal hit. and a work many considered the perfect encapsulation 
of the Biennale it.self. A summation of curatorial impetus (re- 
fracted throu^jh the commi.ssion). but al.so of the history' of the 
world in all of its colourful deviations. Gmssc FatUfuc is heady, 
steeped in creationist myths from a vast array of culture.s, 
who.se beginning's are nar>' the .same. And nor are their death.s. 
A prolific. multidi.sciplinar>' artist, who.se work ranges from 
sculpture and drawinji to film and video. Ilennd demonstrates 
a ferx'ent fa.scination with the collection and circulation of ob- 
jects, as well as .symbols of the past and their estranj'ed. pres- 
ent-day application.s. (Her elegant, uncanny ikvhana .sculp- 
tures— titled Est-il possible d'etre revolutionnaire et d'aimer les 
Jleurs?—\Kere one of the bij; hits of last year's Paris Triennial. 
Intense Proximiti\ it.self a bulimic display of knowledj»e and 
example of excess lar>»ely cast through a number of auj'ust an- 
thropological and ethnographic exploration.s.) 

(irt)sse Fatigue emerj^ed from the artist’s fellowship at the 
Smith.sonian Institution, where she dove into creationist 
myths spanning a wide ranj'e of relij'ifins. epoch.s. and ^eo- 
^raphic expan.se.s, exhuming a multitude of artifacts and their 
lejjend.s. The video paradoxically partakes in the desire for to- 
talizing cosmological knowledge and in the state of .saturation, 
indeed exhaustion, that results from that subjective niiest — 
one that, of course, extends to art-making' it.self and its critical 
analysi.s. .An addictive mix of beats (yes beats!) and anthropol- 
oj(y. Grosse Fatigue is video art as exhilarating ner\'ou.s break- 
down with an underlying plangent tone: a hymn or a lament, 
and/or an avowal of .solitude in .search of an.swers. 

Like a literal embodiment of our anxi(»u.s. knowledge-thirsty 
contemporary moment, the video is compri.sed of a succe.ssion 
of windows and fedders opening and closing on a computer 
.screen revealing a dizzying array of ta.xonomic information. 
Seventies slam poetr>'-style narration, written in collabora- 
tion with poet .Jacob Bromberg and percussively .scored by l)J 
Joakim Bouaziz (llenrot’s frequent collaborator) de.scribes 
an increasingly breathless excursion through the history' of 
the universe. “In the beginning there wa.s...” and was. and was. 
suggesting an ad intinitum host of po.ssibilities for the birth, 
life, and death of this complicated world we inhabit. Beplete 
with cry'ptic quotes embedded in its bold spoken-word deliv- 
ery' (a fitting affront to minimalism considering its maximalist 
endeavour). Grosse Fatigue is an idiosyncratic mix of popular 


mytb. anthropological finding.s. intellectual pilfering and ci- 
tation. interface aesthetic.s. and a re.solutely populist idi(»m. 
Its contradictions cohere around an ordering principle that 
deceptively defies its form. VVliile each succe.ssive window sug- 
gests moving images that are “found” and reconstituted as if 
through a .search engine. Grosse Fatigue is not a found-footage 
work in any conventional .sen.se. I n fact, it’s not a found-footage 
film at all. The footage is mostly original and shot by the art- 
ist herself, though— as attested to by the ubiquitous image of 
Tonmto’s infamous shearling-coat-sporting Ikea Monkey— a 
few were .sourced via the internet and appear on a computer 
monitor that compri.ses their alterable cosmos. But the win- 
dows upon windows of information, interspersed with more 
documentary'- 1 ike footage of the conser\'ation facilities at the 
Smith.sonian. suggest a .seemingly endless mise en abyme. 
which, especially given its context and subject matter, plays 
into a larger dialogue (equally evident and oblique) ab(»ut the 
nature (»f artifacts, facsimile.s, and worth (especially of (»bject- 
hood in our age of de-materialization), inside and outside of 
the art and museum world.s. 

Kmploying images of disjunctive mimicry' as a clash of cul- 
ture.s. and hinting at the ficklene.ss and surface polish of fash- 
ion and its anthropological implications (nail art and the Zeit- 
geist). Grosse Fatigue demonstrates a ct)nceptualist approach 
and palette that harne.s.ses the aesthetics of the web (imag- 
es that are perpetually minimized, maximized, overlapped, 
dragged), .sometimes with footage that infers the cinema. Its 
multi-grid form of constantly moving image.s. we know, is rou- 
tinely u.sed to watch works of cinema as blocks of information 
removed from its material pnipertie.s. If (/ro.v.se Fatigue ulti- 
mately signals an impo.ssible .search for harmonizing a total- 
izing knowledge, it does .so through an avowal of solitude that, 
not unlike the communal act of watching a him projected in a 
cinema, seeks .solace in a comforting, collective belief .system 
and tbrcmgh tbe potential for thrilling di.scovery— one that 
both propels and placates a rapidly beating heart. 

On the occasion of Grosse Fatigue's inclusion in TIFF’s 
Future Projections program. Camille llenrot graciously took 
the time to an.swer .some questions while in the midst of pre- 
paring her large .solo exhibition. Cities ofYs, .set to open at tbe 
New Orleans Mu.seum of .Art in early October. 

Cinema Scope: The title, Grosse Fatigue, has already be- 
come iconic or emblematic of our contemporary' mood. Did 
you have this title in mind at the out.set of the project, or did 
it emerge as you conducted your re.search and presumably be- 
came overwhelmed with the inexhaustibility of it all? 

Camille llenrot: Ye.s. it was a period in my life when 
every'thing felt very heav'y' and weighing. To take on the whole 
history' of humanity is already a burden. Tbe burden of the 
history' of the universe is absurd by definition. When we think 
about the history' of the universe we think about the begin- 
ning. the creative energy, but what’s important is what comes 
after...l wanted to insist on the un-glorious aspect of it in the 
title. Fatigue is mentioned in a hd of creation myths. It’s the 
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loss of ciKTjO'. Ihf entropy principle, which is the founding 
principle of the ereati(»n of the universe. 

Secjpe: Why tackle creationist myths today? What si^nili- 
eanee do they hold vis-a-vis our pre.sent-day moment? 

Henrot: Today there is a lot of interest in the idea of the end 
of human civilization. This feelinjj probably emerj»es due to 
the virtual era anti its “de-materialization.” Hut thinking’ about 
the end returns us to the be^inninj*. the creation of a world. 
The novel by Jules Verne. The XvwAdani. tells the stor>' of the 
ilisappearance of our civilization, and how the siirx ivors be- 
come the new “first men.” As a personal point of view, it amus- 
es me to think of creation myths in relation to the creation of 
an artist and take this as another version of a creation myth, 
with li^jhtne.ss. ( )rij»in and authenticity are often fetishized and 
u.sed in ideoloj^v. So I wanted to approach this subject by criti- 
cizing this compulsion, without removing its beauty. 

I think that theSmith.sonian positsa rather interestinji point 
of view hecau.se their approach is really open and thou.uhtful. 
I like the idea that in the Department of /\nthropoloj»\' at the 
.Museum of Natural I listor\'. there is a “^lohalization” special- 
ist. Joshua Hell, who wrote a te.xt on hraidinji baskets called 
“he^inninjjs and end.s.” He is al.so pre.sent in the film, wearing* 
blue gloves to show some .Melanesian objects. 

Scope: What were some of the most surprisinji. halllinj*. or 
spectacular discoveries made while at the Smith.sonian? 

Henrot: fhe Smith.sonian databa.se. While preparing* for 
my stay in DC and researching the database. I was obsessively 
makini* screen captures of the stranjie combinations of imaj*- 
es that were appearing* on my computer when making* “selec- 
tions” of thinj».s I wanted to view. It was permanent chaos and 


cacophony, and I felt as if the histor>' of the universe could he 
written with this spirit in mind. 

Scope: While the video makes clever u.se of the internet 
form — its .screen. saver, window.s. in short, its interface as a dis- 
play-cum-montaj*e of imajies— can you tell us about the actual 
images and footajje? Did you la rj»ely shoot them? Deceptively, 
we are prone to imagine ($n)ssc Fatiifuv as a fou ml -footage 
work because of its structural framework (as a recycler or re- 
fresher of imajjes). and yet it*.s far more intricate than that. 

Henrot: All of the moving* ima>*es were shot specilically for 
the film. The only found imajjes in the film are the wide-eyed 
white cats and the popular imaj*e of the Ikea .Monkey who j»et.s 
minimized into the shot of the rocket ship. I had prepared tons 
of folders with ver>' crazy catejiories of found imaj*es from the 
weh for the film, such as nail art. dead animal.s. decorated e^s. 
eye irritation, naked bodies, artists drawing in bed. writers 
writinji while standinji. water drop.s. anore.xia. hicolour-eyed 
cats, and yet I only u.sed maybe five percent of the.se images. 

Scope: Has cinema’s role in how we .see and experience the 
world changed as we’ve increasinj*ly moved from a physical to 
a virtual taxonomy? 

Henrot: Durinji my re.search at the Smith.sonian. I made 
lists of hooks that were interesting* to me. One of them. 
Arenuire Archinwdes, was interesting* for a lar>*e numher of 
rea.sons. It de.scrihes computers as heinj* calculating machines. 
The computer supptirts the exce.ssive size of the world (mean- 
ing* the sheer cpiantity hut al.so the diversity of view.s. practic- 
e.s. and the multiplication of individuals, alon^ with the visual 
and textual traces they ^jenerate). The curator in charj*e of 
the medicine and science division at the National .Museum 




nl AnuTicaii History, Kidwvll. iik* a text called 

Joining the Network of Ideas. Impact of Dijiital Information 
on the (leneral Workflow of Knowledge.” It was on hyper- 
media and how the computer window has been designed to 
leverage the possibilities of assimilation and connection, 'fhe 
concept of hyper-media seemed ver>' interesting, and I haven’t 
found any other .system of visual expre.ssion that can effective- 
ly expre.ss the i.ssue of flow and disparity of information we face 
as humans with the internet. 

It creates an order, hut the multiplication of knowledge 
means that the order can only be personal and subjective. This 
makes sense hecau.se that subjective order can include any 
comhinalion of idea.s, whereas with a rational and objective 
.system there will always he blind spot.s. which it cannot in- 
clude because it would .seem contradictor>'. 

Scope: Can you di.scu.ss your choice of music for Gmsse 
FatiifiiC: You’ve used hold music in the past- I’m thinkinj* of 
your film Lv Snnifc dv Poliphilc (2011) in particular— which is 
rhythmically propulsive hut al.so partakes in a more siihcon- 
.scious reality, such as fear or erotic impul.se.s. 

Ilenrot: I’m verv' lucky to have collaborated with Joakim for 
a ver>’ lonj* time, and he understands how to make the film be- 
come a ver>' visceral experience through music. 

I'm inspired by avant-^arde cinema of the ’2().s that refers 
to music and painting as model.s. not literature and theatre. I 
wrote my master’s thesis on slow motion, relating it to a (iutai 
painting and .Asian action films, so I've always been ver>' pre- 
occupieil by cinema as a “total art" and my ver>' first films were 
music video.s. 

It was my aim for the film to reflect the anxiety j*enerated 
by the open nature of the w<»rld and its excessive dimension. I 
decided to u.se hip hop hecau.se hip-hop beats have a universal 
planetarv' dimension that .seems appropriate. It hrinjis forth 
ideas of expense and e.xcess (in the way (leor^e Hataille thinks 
of them). 

I ’m a hij* fan of hip hop music. I was in Cotonou in Benin last 
November, and the .swimminj* pool at my hotel was used by a 
.school class durinj* the day. .A kid was afraid to dive and anoth- 
er kid told him. to help him jump. “Do you think Wiz Khalifa 
would he afraid’.*” I then considered the orijjin of rap. spoken 
woril poetr>'. the rhythm of lan^ua^e. and how we record voic- 
e.s. I was interested in a voice that could o.scillate between con- 
viction and vulnerability. The voice is that of .Akwetey Orraca- 
Tetteh (part of the musical ^roup Drajion of Zynth) who is also 
an actor. We had t(» work ver>' hard with the record in>» since it 
was important to do it all in one take. .Joakim designed music 
with the idea of minimal hip hop in mind, akin to the Pharrell 
Williams sonj» “Drop It Like It’s Hot.” which is my favourite 
hip-hop sonj*. 

Scope: Is (intssc f atii/uc your personal historv' of the uni- 
verse pieced tojiether from an accumulation of shared, even 
conflicting knowledge? How did you parse and privilege your 
re.search? .And in this instance, what .sij»nificance does the 
computer tlisplay have? 

Ilenrot: Ye.s, that would he a j*ood de.scription. The question 
of focusing and eliminating was central to keeping my .sanity. I 
knew that I would ^o crazy if I did not restrain the scope of the 


research, and yet I had the intuitive idea that only a sincere, all 
enccmipassin^ stratejjv' would he an interestinj* project. This 
was something I then had to accept and ^ive shape to. 

Kmiwled^e compulsion is al.so connected to narci.ssism and 
lonelines.s. that’s why I had this idea that the film should have 
a mast urhat ion scene. 

I was so overwhelmed by images and idea.s of connections 
at ni^ht that I thought 1 was .schizophrenic and started looking 
at the Wikipedia paj*e about .schizophrenia. That’s how the.se 
paries came to be included in the film. 

I was relieved when I was able to integrate so much of the 
vulnerability of my own re.search (the crazy and messy parts of 
it) in a visual .system that would be coherent with the subject. 
1 1 was not ver\' easy to explain my project to people and I really 
had to tijjht to j;et appointments or j»et access to thinjjs (espe- 
cially the Natural llistorv' Museum, which was al.so the nui- 
.seum that was the most all-encompa.s.sin>* and therefore the 
most interesting to my re.search). It became ver>' obvious that 
the “general” and “too broad” characteristic of my re.search 
was opposite to the scientific re.search proce.ss which focuses 
on a certain species within a certain jjenu.s, within a certain 
family, within a certain order and .so on. 

Scope: How can we even fathom harmonizing all human 
knowicdjic without losinji our .sanity? 

Ilenrot: If you think about harmonizing all human knowl- 
edge you already have lost your .sanity. But by .sanity here, we 
of course mean rationality. 

“The human mind has two irreconcilable fundamental aspi- 
rations. One is expres.sed by our lannuajje throuj*h a very sig- 
nificant ima>*e. It is understood as a synonym of the words *to 
know.’ *to j*ra.sp’ |.sx//.s7re|. and ‘to comprehend’ \atmprcndrc\. 
We can only understand as a totality what we receive to hold in 
our hands.” History of Speculative thought (IH90). .Jonas Cohn 
(my translation). 

Our desire to encompass all can only he experienced in a 
ver>’ humble proportion: our hand.s. That’s why hands arc a 
repetitive pattern in my film. But enlarj*in^» the circle and put- 
ting* more and more within it is a desire at the ver>' origin of our 
human need. Writinji an exhaustive hi.stor>' of the world is a vi- 
olent way to take hold of it. to .somehow “own” it. l*re.ser\'ation 
and con.serxation are paradoxically acts of destruction, and 
this cla.ssification anticipates the end of the world as we know 
it. This really re.sonates with Levi-Straii.ss’ idea that at the root 
of anthropolo>i\' is the end of mankind. The collection may al- 
low certain species and certain cultures to surx'ive. hut is the 
notion of beinj* saved by .science actually precipitating our 
own destruction? 

.A harmonized univer.se...it’s a ver>' .scar\' tiling* to imagine. 
.A world where ever>'thin^* has a meaninj*. and ever\' jjes- 
ture a cause. It’s a world with no po.ssihility of poetry' and 
conversation. No space between ri>»ht and wronj*. It would not 
he a nice place to live in because there would he no outside, 
no e.scape. But the truth is that we all have this ambivalent 
nostalgia of what Pierre Teilhard de Chardin calls the ome^a 
point, from one to many. There was a moment when eveiy'- 
thin^ that lived was fish, and we all have an intuitive memory' 
of this. 
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HARRY TOMICEK 

hi hraisc oJMomcnls l\isl 



It wasn't exactly a secret that Harr>' romicek. Austria's most 
orijiinal con tern porar>’ thinker -writer on all matters cinema 
and life, also makes lilms— “/Vn'/o.vo/j/? iind Filnnivstultcr" is 
the way he once famously described himself in a capsule hiojj- 
raphy. Don't even tr>' to translate Filmgvstulter. “film creator" 
would he too literal, “tilm shaper" too workman-like. Gcsialtcr 
has an applied arts-and-crafts touch hut. paradoxically in this 
context, also an aroma of refinement, aloofne.ss. and seren- 
ity. with a marwilous hint of irony. Hamhoyance. and self- 
deprecation-which perfectly sums up Tomicek’s particular- 
ities and paradoxes. 

.Now the tiling i.s. for most |K*ople. "Phihsnph und FUmgvstalUr" 
must have sounded a bit like a stranj»e joke, as so tar no film of 
his has ever been shown puhlicly, and only a few (a ver>'. ver\' 
few) trusted souls were jjranted even a j*limp.se at his creations 
in the making. That changed on Sunday. June 2 between noon 
and 2:()()pm at Vienna's Kiinstlerhaus. where its recently 
elected president, master-maverick .Michael Pilz. presented 
a screening* of five easy pieces by Tomicek. Later in the after- 
nocm. the rains started to >»et heavier; by the eveninj*. .Austria 
was e.ssentially cut off from the rest of the world, with all main 


thonKi^hfares made impas.sahle by a delude of Biblical dimen- 
sion.s. rendering* the alpine nation an island in the midst of 
the Kuropean landmass for a number of hours. Something so 
apocalyptic felt only ri^ht after the Ttmiicek-revelation-for 
that's what this handful of films was. nothing les.s. 

.\monj» .Austrian and l-'l{(i cinephiles. Tomicek is revered as 
insatiably hunj*r\'. extremely educated. wr>’ly parti.san-mindeil 
in his Judjjements. as well as an outstanding stylist well versed 
in the classics and moderns of literature; it's difVicult not to 
think of Sterne. Chamis.so. and Simon when reading* his texts. 
Save for 1 lelmut Karber. Peter Nau. and 1 Ians Schifferle. there's 
lU) (ierman-lanj;uaj*e adventurer of film-thought alive who 
even approaches Tomicek's excellence. Which d<iesn't mean 
that he's widely published-</// nmirairc. fomicek never really 
made a career out of his art: he remains a steadfastly private 
j»entleman who writes .solely for his pleasure. Tomicek's main 
publisher was the .Austrian Filmmu.seum. who.se poet laureate 
he became durinjj the Kubelka-Kohnlechner era. The ^»reatest 
part of his writing* consists of hij*hly evocative, epigrammatic 
liner-notes for the cinematheque's programs, printed back 
then in small type and si^ht-challen^»inn black-on-brown on 


thick, crispy wrapping paper. Needless to say that the.se post- 
er-like. |)in-hoard-epoch ephemera are now cult object.s, col- 
lectibles that perfectly pre.serxe the two IVter.s* monkishly 
magisterial attitude towards films and their presentation: hard 
wooden .seats to remind you that cinema isn’t (only) about fun: 
no running times on the .schedules (the film takes as lonj* as it 
takes, and if you can’t take the last subway hack, .so he it. for 
that’s what it takes): no live accompaniment for silents (dis- 
tracts from the imajies): and most certainly no subtitles (cin- 
ema is not about stories hut compositions, structure.s. .sounds, 
impressions): only the true devotees .sur\'ive. (How frivolous, 
in their etferx'escent .sensuality. Tomicek’s texts looked in com- 
pari.son!) Besides the liner note.s. Tomicek als(» wrote .several 
hook(let).s to accompany retrospectives considered of par- 
ticular importance for the Austrian I’ilmmuseiim. its vision of 
cinema and. therewith, its mission: the ones on Ozu Yasujiro. 
Humphrey .Jennings, and Robert (iardner feel like his key 
lonj»-form achievement.s. 

O/.u, Jenninjj.s. (iardner: three names which .serxe well as 
shorthand for the measure of the art of Harr>' Tomicek the 
filmmaker. (Let’s u.se that word here, a>»ree that it’s wanting, 
and replace it subccm.sciously with Filnufcstalter). Watching 
a film by Tomicek is like encountering the whole of cinema- 
sounds ulih. hut it’s true in a rather hands-down fashitm. 
Tomicek has .seen, considered, finally made .sense (for himself) 
of it all (all he knows and had a chance to encounter): his films 
don’t imitate any of the ahove-mentitmed masters, or any other 
filmmakers past or pre.sent for that matter— it’s just that they 
show an uncommon awarene.ss of cinema’s possibilities and a 
will. nay. need, to work with them. That his “earliest” work .so 
far. IhrZiufvin Lchcn (started in and finished, like most 
of the others, in 2012). opens with a series of canonical train 
scene.s. doesn’t contradict this: it’s like a birth certificate, a pre- 
amble. a position paper for the whole «euvre. Or. perhap.s. Just 
a ^ood way of j<ettinj» rid of certain fundamental inherited im- 
ages in one’s head, confronting them. ^*ettinj* them over with so 
that one never ajjain has to deal with them— been there, done 
that. It’s certainly no c(»incidence that the film’s title comes 
only after that appropriated footaj*e-montaj*e: only then does 
the real film, the ride through the world with Tomicek. hej»in. 

I bis cine-literatene.ss extraordinaire is put to Hood use by 
I’omicek. for whom cinema is simply lookinji at the world, hon- 
ouring its beauty, and cherishinj» life’s fleet in j*nes.s. its paucity. 
For the last decade and a half or .so. Tomicek has been worship- 
pinj* the moment with a small digital camera (.so. yes. his films 
are not of a phcdochemical nature, hut they look and feel that 
way. while never denyinj* their di^»ital .self). He always takes 
that camera alon^. so as to meet 'I’he Moment whenever it real- 
izes it.self in front of him. toshow his gratitude forall the things 
(impre.ssion.s. emotion.s. insights) life otters tho.se willing to 
accept its ^ifts. That’s the way he himself mij*ht describe his 
creative impul.se (in much more delicate and su>Oi<-‘J<live word.s. 
no doubt). Tomicek doesn’t look— like all the curiou.s. he finds. 

I’urns out that the films those few saw were hut raw ma- 
terial.s. Tomicek only recently, between 2011 and 2012. real- 


ly finished some works, although at least one. Pussaifcs... 
(^.Version) (2001-12). Jud^inn by its title, must have existed in 
anearlierform. Due toastrate^tic indiscretion by .vomrom*. I ^ot 
to look at a few of the.se material.s. shot in the last decade dur- 
ing* summer vacation, as we learn from l\issaffrs...(2.\crstnn). 
Tomicek’s lonjjest work .so far. with a runninj* time of almost an 
hour. Looking at these home movie-like tapes, and considerinj* 
the intimate nature of his most recent work. l*(trirat Stanislas 
7! (2012). one would suspect that Tomicek’seinemaisofa more 
.Mekasian persuasion, and there is certainly an element of that, 
especially in the way Tomicek shciots (note the click-clicking 
on the .soundtracks). Rare are the instances when he lets the 
camera Just roll, shoots more than a few frames (photochem- 
ically speaking*) in a row. Read: his films are den.se experien- 
ces-watchinj* five of them in a row made .several audience 
members dizzy. Others were ^iddy for the sheer trippine.ss of 
that unrelenting* harraj»e of ima>*es and sound.s. Could ver\' 
well he that this was due to a vaj*uely Reavers-ish aspect of 
Tomicek’s art: a vigorous ^oinj* ri>*orous .sense of structure, a 
desire for cla.ssical form.s. No free-form poetr>' here, no coast- 
ing* or drifting throu^*h the days the way one usually does with 
Mekas-with Tomicek the incidental unii|ue of everv' instant 
cauj*hton tape or film has to find its place in a well-defined, me- 
ticulous structure. Due to that. ever\' stream of impre.ssion.s is 
like a hit: and they come in quick succe.ssion. 'I’he result of this 
.strate>*>' stunninj*. like drowning in a sea of impre.ssion.s and 
pre.sences without ever feelinj* afraid of j*ettinj* lost— Tomicek 
knows when we need a >*ulp of air. We are in j*ood hand.s. For 
that rea.son. we can let j»o. 

.Although Tomicek’s films are all shot in the same manner 
anil revolve around the notion of time pa.ssinj*. their metre 
and moves are suriirisin^ly different. Pnrtrat Stanislas T., the 
hest-loved that Sunday, has a carefree warmth anil liveliness 
unlike anythinj* el.se in his work so far. The subject did that: 
Tomicek watching* his .son netting* older. (.Most parents make 
films like that when their kids are more like tykes and still 
mighty dependent on them: 'I'omicek instead started shoot- 
ing* when Stanislas was in his late teens, i.e.. starting to j*row 
apart from his elders, a younj* adult looking* for a place of his 
own in the world.) Formally. Partnit Stanislas T. feels like the 
.softest of the lot. as if I’omicek went more with the flow instead 
of making time run his course. Das hlaav Hand (2000 2011) 
and Pihmicn-Quickstcp (2011 2012). in contrast, are more like 
formalist exercises in montaj*e. the former on the colour blue, 
which unites the most different spaces and places into a single 
(e)motion. the latter... Well, that’s maybe Tomicek’s most difli- 
cult-to-de.scrihe work: ver>' brief, made around a variety of mo- 
tive.s. a tad more free-verse. Jazzy than the rest: not a had feel- 
ing. actually, that tickling elusivene.ss of Pdanicn-Qaickstvp, 
beckoning. Passages...(ll.\crsion), attain, has an overhearing* 
pre.sence: heat, meadow.s. tree.s. hushe.s. trains pa.ssinj* in the 
distance, the play of lij»ht on a study’s wall, life jioinn on and 
by. shadows j*rowinn. nij»htfall loomiii)*. There’s genuine ^reat- 
ne.ss to this film, a drive for an all-encompassinj* vision of exist- 
ence that few these days venture. 
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RKST SPKCIAL TKATI RKS 
ON DVD 2012/2012 

Hamcau s Xephew hy I Uilcntt (Thun.x t(} 
Dennis Youniphy Wiima Svhavn WlA) 
hy Michael Snow (ReAoir Video). 
Michael Sn<»ws four-and-a-half-hour 
opus plays with sound and ima^e l(» 
create a cinematic Coney Island of the 
Mind. or. as one writer pul it. .some- 
thing akin to .jact|ues Tali scripted hy 
Ludwiji Wittnenslein. 'Fhe film comes 
in a special hox with a 184-pane hi I in - 
filial hook of essays prefaced hy Snow 
analyzing the film’s 25 .sequences with 
the dehul puhlication of original pre- 
parator>' notes and .script. 

RKST SRKCIAL FKATl HKS 
ON HLC-IUY 2012/2012 

\\v Can’t (in Home Af/ain (R>72) hy 
Nicholas Ray (O.scillo.scope Pictures). 
Amonn the rich array of bonus fea- 
tures are Su.san Ray’s documentar>’ 
Dan ’/ Expect Tan Much (201 1 ). new ex- 
tended inler\'iew.s with .lim Jarmusch 
and Hernard Ki.senschitz. Ray’s The 
Janitor (Y)74), rushes from and inter- 
views about Ray’s Marco (1077). and 
a fa.scinatin^ 1077 profile of Ray made 
for CBS’s Camera Three. 

For best rediscover)', we al.so have 
made two selections: 

RKST RKDISCOVKRY 2012/2012 

Vier Jitrne rnit Asta Niet.sen (Kdi- 
tion Filmmu.seum/Deiil.sche Kine- 
mathek). A double- DVD .set pre.sents 
four (lerman films of the lOIOs (Die 
SaJJrapette, Urban (Jad. 1012; Das 
Liehes, .Magnus Stifter. 1016; Das 
Eskimohahy. Heinz Schall. 1016; Die 
HorsenkonUpn, Kdnuind Kdel, 1016) 
featuring* Asta Niel.sen. The versatile 
and inten.se .screen interpretations 
of one of the >*reat Kuropean silent 
movie stars come to lij»hl in all of their 
shade.s. from proto-feminist comedies 
to parts in draj*. all the way up to cur- 
rent themes in the financial world. 


Jurors: Lorenzo Codelli. Alexander Horwath. .Mark McKIhalten. Paolo Merenhetti. and 
Jonathan Ro.seiihaum. chaired by Peter von Baj^h 

Because we were faced this year with an embarrassment of riche.s, we adopted a 
few new procedure.s. .Apart from crealinj* three new catejjories for awards, we more 
j*enerally .selected eleven .separate releases that we especially valued and only after- 
wards selected particular cale>»ories for each of our choice.s. We al.so decided to fore- 
>»o our usual procedure of including* individual favourites because doinj* so would have 
inflated our choices to 17 instead of 11. which is already two more than we .selected 
last year. 

Our first new cale>*or>' is the best film or program at this year’s edition of II Cinema 
Ritrovalo that we would most like to see relea.sed (»n DVD or Blu-ray. Our .selection in this 
ca.se is the French TV series Honjour Mr. Aeu'/.s- (1982). by Robert Benayoun. 



ONEMAIEK 


Ccsky Aninuivumy Film I ^>20— 
(Narotlni Filmovv Archiv). The 
first installment of an amhitioiis se- 
ries of l)\'l)s e(»verin^ the evolution 
of animation art in Czeehoslovakia 
from l‘>2() onwards, in all its forms: 
experimental. fair\' tales, surrealism. 
Together with the l)\'l) proposing* 
a seleetion c»f .*t() shorts of the peri- 
od I ‘>20- 1 ‘MS. the Narodni FilmoW 
.Arehiv of Frajjue has also published 
a lilmo^raphie eatalo^jue. in Czech 
and Kn^lish. eoverinjj the IS2 ani- 
mated shorts produced between l‘>2() 
and l‘)4S. ineludin^ three l)\'l)s with 
7U shorts. 


HKST BOX SKTS 2012/2012 
(TlIBKKSFLKCTIONS) 

HKST SILKNT COLLKCTION 

French Masterworks: Hussian Fmiyrcs 
in Paris Pf2:FI*f2S (Flicker Alley). In 
exile after the I‘)I7 Hevtilution. crea- 
tive Hu.ssian talent formed the remark- 
able Film .Alhatros studio, revitaliz- 
ing post-\V\VI French cinema. Five 
choice films (directed by .Mo.sjtuikine. 
X'olkoff. l/llerhier. and Feyder) and a 
2K-pa^*e illustrated booklet with es.say 
and notes on each film. 

HKST DVD BOX SKT 

Pen' htrUiMla. Ohm etmipleta (KhkII- 
maj*-lntemu‘di»)). The lonj*-awaited 
complete works. 22 films in all. of a 
major anil singular Catalan filmmak- 
er from Barcelona, horn in l‘>27. the 
Spanish producer of Viriiliana (l‘H>l). 
who.se majestic oeuvre (i‘)()7-2()ll) 
confounds the usual separation made 
between fiction and non-fiction, nar- 
rative and experiment, piditics and 
meditation, and cinema and the oth- 
er art.s. in such diverse masterpieces 
as Cuadeeue. varnpir (l‘^7i). General 
Hepari (l‘)77). and The Silence Hefttre 
Haeh (2007). Followini* a purist 
stratejiy. this .set of seven D\’Ds in- 
cludes no chapter breaks and no sup- 
plements. allowing the works to speak 
for them.selves. 



HKST BIA -BAY BOX SKT 

Henri Starek Collection (Cinematek). .A wide 
selection raisonnee by a master of documen- 
tar\' in four DN’Ds coverinj* four parallel 
sides of his re.searches— ‘‘I majies d’t Istende.** 
elejjies devoted to the beauties of Storck’s 
hometown and beaches: his pamphlets 
against capitalism. “.Mi.sereau Borinaj*e”: his 
X'ir^jilian eclojiue. “Symphonies Pay.sanne**: 
and his films devoted to Paul Delvaux. 
Buhens. and Merman Teirlinck-all superbly 
restored. 

.Another special catej*or>': 

HKST DVD NOT ON TDK IJSTOF 
FI. NALISTS 2012/2012 

Out I: \oli me tanpere / Out I: Spectre by 
Jacques Hivette (.Ah.solut MKDIKN .AHTK). 
.Arjiuahly Bivettes greatest achievement 
and boldest experiment is not a sin^tle film 
but two radically different work.s. both of 
them about the 7i0s (utopian dreams and 
desperate retreat.s. collective work and sol- 
itude) that are drawn from the same mate- 
rial— a twelve-and-a-half-hour comic .serial. 
.Vo// me tangere (1071). and an anj»uished 
four-and-a-half-hour puzzle film. Spectre 
(l‘>72). This five-di.se .set finally makes both 
ofthe.se monumental epics available for the 
first time, with Knulish as well as (lerman 
subtitles for the .serial and (ierman sub- 
titles for Spectre, featuring* many of the 
j»reatest actors in French cinema, includinj* 


ij 


collection 

HENRI STORCK 

COLLECTIE 



Juliet Berto. Bernadette Lafont. .lean- Pierre 
Leaud. Michael Lon.sdale. and Bulle ()^*ier. 
all of them treat inj* their own characters and 
improvisinji their own dialogue. .A lenj»thy 
inter\'iew with Bivette is also included in the 
.set. 

HKST PUBLISIlINd STBATK(;Y 
BY A DVD LABKL 2012/2012 

.Awarded to BFI Video, for publishing an 
incredibly wide ran^e of materials that 
enriches our film heritaj*e. including doc- 
umentar>' short.s, spon.sored film.s. experi- 
mental works, and amateur film.s. exempli- 
fied by This Working Life: Steel -A Century' 
of Steelmaking on Film (l‘>()l-l‘>K7). Poll Out 
the Parrel: The Pritish Pah on Film (l‘H4- 
l‘)82). and The Lacey Pituals: Films hy Pruee 
/.i/cev ( I ‘>21- 1‘)()7). We al.so want to mention 
the BFI Flipside .serie.s. which intn»duce.s us 
to a little-known “parallel historx ” of British 
cinema including such releases as .Andy 
Millijtan’s Sighthinls ( l‘)7()). 

HKST DVD 2012/2012 

Gli dtimi (l‘)()2) by Vito Pandolfi (La 
Cineteca del Friuli). This |)\’D revives an 
eccentric and for>*otten movie almost im- 
po.ssihle to see for many years, thanks to a 
meticulous restoration of both versions of 
the movie: the complete one, made by the 
authors Vito Pandolfi and his father Davide 
.Maria Turoldo. and the one six minutes 
shorter made for public release. .As bonus 
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features, there are auditions that have nev- 
er been seen before, unreleased interv iews, 
rare doeunients on lilm. and a booklet with 
various interviews and previously unpub- 
lished essays. 

IU:ST lUA -HAY 20\2/2i)\:i 

Lunvsomv (l‘)2K) by Paul Kejos (Criterion). 
This definitive edition of an exquisite and 
masterful eity symphony anti love storv' from 
the end of the silent era and the he^inninj*of 
talkies eomes with an exeellent audio eoni- 
nientarv' by Itiehard Koszarski and. amonj^ 
many other valuable extra.s. beautiful edi- 
tions of two features direeted by Fejos the 
following* year. The Last Tcrfnrnntncv anti a 
reeonstrueted sound version Hnntilway. 

2. This has been an exeeptit)nal year for 
formerly inaeee.ssible work of the .seetmtl 
half of the 2()th eenturv' finally beet)minj* 
available, as evitleneetl espeeially by the 
box .sets of l*ere Portabella (celebrated in 
my previt)us eolumn. and cited above) and 
.Andre Delvaux (celebrated t)n my website), 
and now. most imptirtant and most impres- 
sive of all. both versions of both versions tif 
Out /, .laeques Kivette’s j*reatest wt)rk. on a 
five-tii.se .set available t)n (ierman .Amazon 
for4.W Kuro.s. 

For me. ( )ut I. filmed in the sprinjjof P)7(). 
is both the j*reatest film made aimvhere 
by anyt)ne about the ’OOs in the Western 
world and the eulminatinj* late flowerin>» 
of the French New Wave. (It al.so confirms 



my hypothesis that all of Hivette’s j*reate.st 
films— espeeially L'amaur fan (P>(»‘>). Out /. 
anti Celine et Julie vant en bateau (P)74)— 
are tho.se shot wholly or at least partially 
in inmm. .A le.s.ser example of what I mean, 
just out from .Masters of Cinema, is Le Pnnt 
du Xard |P)K1|.) For einephiles who up un- 
til now have had to depend on the execrable 
transfer of the l.'Miour Out I available with 
Kn^lish and Italian subtitles on various pi- 
rate outlet.s. this is a much bi.njier event than 
it mi^ht appear to be at first, for .several rea- 
.sons. Let me enumerate Just a few of them: 

First of all. the transfer of the 7r)()-minute 
Out I: X(di me taru/ere is j*lt>riou.s. particular- 
ly for the jiorjjeous colours, fullyjustifyin.it 
Hivette’s remarks to the late John llujthes 
in P)74 (available at both www.jaeques-riv- 
ette.eom and www.roujte.com.au 4 hujthes. 
html). when it had been po.ssible for llujthes 
to have .seen only the 25S-minute Out I: 
Speetre anti Celine et Julie: 

,111: Cm very interested in the kindafadaur 
impressionism that I find in your new films. 
It reminds me of Du ras and of Jean-Marie 
Straub's Othon (P)7()). and I think this im- 
pressionism involves an openness to eolour 
and I ii/bt that is oritfinal and astonishirn/. The 
play between blues and browns in Speetre 
runs the pamut from total aeeident to total 
eontrol. 

JH: Hath Speetre and Celine and Julie 
were shot in Kunm. H’e used the Eehur eam- 
era and a Xapra for the .sound. . \t least part 
of the impressionism you see in Du ras and 


Straub (wIkk by the way. was totally 
hypnotized hy a .sereeninp of the thir 
teen-hour Out) eomes from their low 
hudi/et teehniques. I aim at somethinq 
a little different in my reeent films, you 
miqht almost .say that I am tryinq to 
hrinq haek the tdd MCM Teehnieolor! I 
even think that theeolours o/’( )ut would 
plea.se a Xatalie Kalmus j Hollywood 
eolour eonsultant PKTJ-dOj—althouqh 
the print o/Speetre at the I 'estival was 
too dark, it favoured those blues ami 
hnnvn.s too mueh. 

I hasten to adil that Hivette’s de 
nuirrals about the lab work on Speetre 
apply equally to the version inelud- 
ed in the box set. riiis is unfortunate 
fnmi many points of view, but at least 
it has the advantajte of emphasiz- 
injt even further the ilejtree to which 
Speetre is by lU) means a “dijjest” of 
Xoti me tanqereU\ fact that Hivette has 
al.so stres.sed) but a radically different 
film, even thou.nh it’s drawn from the 
.same footaj*e: Hivette spent the better 
part of a year, with a different eifitor. 
puttinji it tojiether. anil clearly part of 
the boon of havinj* the two films avail 
able together is the fascination of see 
inj* all the major differences betwi*en 
them, incliidini* a liood many of the 
.same shots havinj* strikiniily different 
meanini*.s. functions, and resonances 
(thematically, stylistically, musically, 
structurally, and in terms of storytell- 
inj;) in the separate versions. 

'file sajia of what has kept these two 
versions isolated from one ain)ther for 
almost 40 years is a key part of what 
has kept the full achievement o\ Out 
/—which cries out to be considered as 
a single two-part work— from receiv- 
inji its proper due. The first version, 
conceived as an eij»ht-part television 
.serial (until it was rejected by French 
television), received only a handful of 
screeninjjs in its orij^inal 7r)0-minute 
form, most famously as a work print 
at Le Havre on September O and 10. 
1071. and then finally as a “finished” 
work at the Hotterdam Film Festival 
in February loso (which is where I 
first saw it). Hy the time it was shown 
on (ierman televisiim (WDH) in April 
1001. Hivette had trimmed it by ten 



minutes to its current leiijjth. the 
principal cut hein^» a lengthy plan- 
sequence featuring* Jean- Pierre Leauil 
while his character is untlerjjchnu a 
kind of nerx'ous breakdown. (I de- 
scribed this .sequence in .some detail 
in an e.s.say. “On the Nonreception of 
Two Prench Serial.s,” included in my 
collection Movies as Politics; it is al.so 
available at w'ww.jonathanrosenbaum. 
com ?p=P^‘>l().) Spectre has generally 
had a quite .separate hi.stor>': althouj^h 
it was edited originally to convert the 
material into a theatrically relea.sahle 
form (which is how it was shown at 
first, in Paris at Studio (iit-le-coeur 
for about a week in early P)74. and lat- 
er the .same year at various festivals, 
includinj* New York and London), it 
is parado.xically a much more dith- 
cult and intractable work, anguished 
where Noli me tanqere is relatively 
lij*ht and comic: it wound up >*ettinn 
paired with the lon^jer film, to the best 
of my knowled>»e. only at a few scat- 
tered Kivette retrospective.s. 

On the new DVD. AW/ me tanqere 
is outfitted with optional Kn^lish (as 
well as (lerman) subtitles; Spectre has 
only optional (ierman subtitle.s. hut if 
your French and (ierman are both im- 
perfect, it could serN'e as an excellent 
way of improving your French if you 
.see the longer film first (as you proba- 
bly should aimvay). because all the di- 
alogue is translated there. The extras 
in this relea.se consist of one e.\cellent. 
extended inter\’iew with Hivette, ap- 
parently conducted in P>‘)1 and spread 
out over .seven .separate .segments 
(which are labelled with the various 
subjects di.scussed). and a 20- minute 
documentary by VVilfried Heichart 
started in P>72 and completed in 2012. 
featuring* inter\'iews with Hivette. 
Kric Hohmer (speakinj* in (ierman), 
.Michel Delahaye, and Jacques Doniol- 
Valcroze, and al.so including many 
production stills of Hivette working 
on the film. The first ofthe.se has only 
optional (ierman subtitle.s (it would 
be ureat if someone could eventual- 
ly post an Knjilish translation on the 
internet), the .second only an option- 
al (ierman voiceover (apart from the 
Hohmer inter\'iew). 



H. Here’s another hypothesis, this one 
about (iodard: Not countinj* his Dzi^a 
Vertov period, his most intractable films— 
and perhaps al.so his least beautiful— tend to 
be tho.se made in collaboration with Anne- 
.Marie .Mieville. This probably helps to ex- 
plain why I welcome the release of (iodard’s 
P>87 Keep Your Kiqht Vp! ;\s an Olive Hlu- 
ray (especially after reading .so much about 
it in Daniel Morj<an’.s l.ate iUnlanl ami the 
Possibilities of Cinema), but find his 1978 
Comment (;a va, co-written with Mieville. 
.same label and same format. Just as un- 
watchable as ever. (Although one could quite 
understandably pa.ss up both for the .sake of 
Criterion’s lovely recent Hlu-ray edition of 
Hand of Outsiders 1 1904 1). 

4. At lonj* last, a windfall from .Masters 
of Cinema comprising all the relea.ses I’d 
previously missed— .so many, in fact, that 
I’ll have to deal with many of the.se in fu- 
ture column.s. One is a Hlu-ray that I would 
nominate as po.ssibly the j»reate.st of all 
their relea.ses to date: a .sinj»le-di.sc edition 
of Carl Theodor Dreyer’s The Passion of 
Joan of Arc (1928) with a lOO-pa^e booklet. 
In fact, tbe di.se j»ive.s us at least three .sepa- 
rate versions of Dreyer’s masterpiece (half 
a dozen versions if one also factors in the 
three versions olfered without any musical 
accompaniment.s). In rou>*hly de.scendinj* 
order of preference, the first is the version 
identitied by Dreyer scholar Casper Tybjern 
as the “A” negative: in \)i\n\sh, Jeanne d Arcs 



Lidelse ()q Dod {Joan of Arcs Sujferinq and 
Death). Dreyer’s preferred version (which 
premiered in Copenhajjeii in .April 1928 and 
subsequently was lost for over half a centur>' 
until a print was found in a hospital attic in 
Oslo), shown at 20 frames per second and 
accompanied on |)iano by .Mie Vanashita. 
The second is the “A’’ nej*ative shown at 24 
frames per .second and with a score by tbe 
.American avant-^arde .American compo.ser 
Loren Connor.s, and the third, in French (La 
Passion de Jeanne d Arc) is the I9.'i2 Lo Duca 
version drawn from the “B” negative (com- 
po.sed of alternate takes), with an orchestral 
score featuring music by Bach. Scarlatti, 
and .Albinoni (the “Adaj»io in (i .Minor.’’ u.sed 
many years later in Or.son Welles’ 1902 The 
Trial), as well as .some voiceover narration. 

The l()()-paj*e booklet, no le.ss detini- 
tive. includes a substantial .section from 
Jean and Dale 1). Drum’s excellent book on 
Dreyer. critical texts by 11.1).. Luis Buhuel. 
.Andre Bazin, and Chris .Marker, two texts by 
Dreyer. an inter\'iew with .Antonin .Artaud, 
a text by Tybjern detailing many of tbe dif- 
ferences between tbe .separate versions, fol- 
lowed by five pajjes of frame enlarjienients 
illustrating .some of the most .salient difier- 
ences between the Oslo print and the Lo 
Duca version, and ten paj*e.s of further illus- 
trations from the film’s production archive.s. 
(It’s too bad that, alon^ with the other recent 
.MoC releases, this landmark relea.se wasn’t 
submitted to this year’s annual DVD Awards 
at II Cinema Hitrovato; .see above). 
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5. One of the best thinj»s about MoC s du- 
al-format edition of llitcbeock’s Ufebnat 
(1944). apart from its persuading me to see 
the film a>»ain. is Bill Krobn s definitive re- 
valuation and persuasive defense of it as 
major lliteheoek in the :i6-paj»e booklet 
(whieh also contains a second essay of bis 
that I haven’t yet read, on Hitchcock’s half- 
hour Aventurv mahfuchc |1944|. included 
as one of the extras, as well as a transla- 
tion of another essay by Arthur Mas and 
Martial IMsani about Hitchcock’s other 
wartime short. lion X'oyaifc |1944l). Krohn’s 
Hitchcock at Work (1999) is a superb piece of 
scholarship, and this is an equally tine effort 
of critical placement that has a ^ood deal to 
impart about why the film’s achievements 
have been tarnished by its wartime recep- 
tion and its much-delayed arrival in France, 
meanwhile workinj» out several fascinatinji 
parallels with Hitchcock’s precedin>» fea- 
ture. .S’/n/cAne o/o Doubt (194B). Krohn is no 
less attentive to the film’s flaws and what re- 
mains disturbing about them, and he is rijjht 
to call attention to Manny Farber’s ori>*inal 
review, which nets closer to the heart of its 
theatrical style and the strennlh of its per- 
formances than any other critique, even if 
Farber winds up castinatinn much of it for 
theoretical reasons. (By contrast. James 
.Anee’s review seems almost completely 
misdirected, especially when he claims that 
both this film and Sfunknv of a Doubt are 
dominated too much by their writers. John 
Steinbeck and Thornton Wilder respective- 
ly; or when he modestly maintains that as an 


allenur>' IJfcbout is inferior to allenuries by 
Shakespeare. Kafka, and Joyce. Curiously, 
both he and Farber manane to mi.sdescrihe 
this tinht 98-minute movie as heinn two 
hours lonn.) 

6. For all my regrets about the recent pub- 
lication of My Lunches with Orson and the 
many kinds of uj»liness and meanne.ss it ex- 
poses (in Henr>' Ja^lom. VV’elle.s. and editor 
Peter Biskind alike). I have to admit that it 
can be Justified by a few nuj»j»ets (all of them 
from VV’elles)-unlike the even creepier and 
more carnivorous Avu Gurdner: The Secret 
Omversutions, whose “co-author” editor 
Peter Fvans shows a total lack of interest in 
(lardner’s (or anyone el.se’s) film.s. I was es- 
pecially intrigued to hear what Welles had 
to say about Chaplin and Stroheim— and. 
in the case of the latter, his casual revela- 
tion that (a) the “police archive” in loach 
of Evil (19.S8) was actually a real archive at 
Universal, where Welles was able to look 
up the budgets of Stroheim’s early features 
while his camera crew was setting up liuht.s. 
and (h) “They [the hudnets] weren’t that 
hij*h. The idea that he |Stroheim| was so ex- 
travaj»ant was non.sen.se.” (liven the mythi- 
cal profiles of both Stroheim and Welle.s. I’m 
sure that many industr\' apolo>*ists will be 
ea^er to dispute thi.s. but one of the benefits 
of Kino Video’s Blu-ray of Stroheim’s 1922 
Foolish Wives (which recycles all the price- 
le.ss extras on the DVD) is an audio clip from 
the film’s publicist. Paul Kohner. who avows 
that. contrar>' to his own pronVotional cam- 



paijjn. the film cost substantially less 
than a million dollars. 

I have to admit that the patchy visual 
condition of .Arthur Lennin’s 148-min- 
ute cut of Foolish Wives is only inten- 
sified on Blu-ray. but of course, when 
it comes to Stroheim, beu^ars can’t 
ever be chc»osers. The same, ala.s. ap- 
plies to the first and .so far only version 
of Stroheim’s Greed on DVD. recently 
brought out in Spain (under the title 
Avuriciu) in a mediocre transfer and 
with no extras— but even .so. still mak- 
ing* it possible for me to show the 1928 
M(iM relea.se version at Bela Tarr’s 
Film.Factor>' in Sarajevo back in May. 
alonn with the Kino D\’D of Foolish 
Wives. Kven if both film.s are in tat- 
ters. 1 can’t think of any other ruins in 
the narrative cinema that are quite as 
passionate or as magnificent, morally 
or otherwi.se: Stroheim, an imposter 
playinj* an imposter in the former and 
creating* the densest novelistic charac- 
ters in all of silent cinema in the latter. 
(Al.sofrom Kino. Todd Bobin.son’s 1996 
Wild Hill: Hollywood Maverick, subti- 
tled 'Fhe Life and 'Limes of William A. 
Wellman, is about as watchable and 
as ser\'iceable as Patrick .MontHomer\’ 
and Bichard Koszarski’s 1979 'Lhe Man 
You Love to Hate, an extra with Foolish 
Wives.) 

7. Kven on a Criterion Blu-ray. 
William Cameron Menzies’ 'Lhinf/s 
to Come (19.86) proves to be more of a 
wbeezinj* .soporific to me than it used 
to be. But in some ways the extras 
prove to be more interestinj* than the 
film it.self. especially when it comes 
to explaining how and why the film is 
so boring. (Basically, it’s the arrogant, 
untrammeled will of H.(i. Wells as au- 
teur that’s respcmsible.) I’m sure part 
of the problem is that I’ve never fully 
warmed to VV'ells as an SF writer ei- 
ther; as eccentric as thi.s mi^ht .seem. 
I persist in finding* OlafStapledon. his 
visionary contemporary' (and .some- 
time corre.sp(»ndent). far superior. 

8. .Another instructive extra: a vid- 
eo inter\'iew with Simon Callow on 
the .Masters of Cinema dual-format 
edition of Huififles of Hed Gap (1948). 
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which hcjiins with Callow's confcssitin 
that lu* and other Kn^lish people have 
never found Charles Laujihlon’s hiitler 
in this Leo MeCarey comedy film be- 
lievahle— they view him as a fi.mire who 
seems tailored strictly to American 
sensibilities. 

y. Criterion’s Hlu-ray of Mi/onucbi 
Kenji’s The IJfc of Oharu (b>.S2) is 
lovely, and I especially value tbe his- 
torical re.searcb of Dudley Andrew, 
both in an “illustrated audio e.s.say” 
and in his .separate audio commentary. 
Hut I feel at cultural cross-purpos- 
es with Koko Kajiyama’s :t()-minute 
2()()‘) The Travels of Kinuyu Tanaka, a 
Japane.se film documentinji an exten- 
sive ^o(»d-will tour taken by the future 
star of fV7(/n/ to Hawaii and the main- 
land CS in l‘M‘). with both colour and 
black-and-white footage. In the first 
minute of the film, which be^jins with 
Tanaka’s return to .Japan, we learn 
that her Western accoutrements and 
>»e.stures at that time led to her beinj* 
ferociously .scorned in the Japane.se 
pre.ss (this was still, one should recall, 
during the CS occupation, and I sup- 
po.se a hi^»h-profile film actress made 
an easy scapegoat for suppres.sed an- 
ti-American re.sentment). and I was 
hoping to learn more details about 
this. Hut this is a Japane.se documenta- 
r>'. not an .American one— and one with 
an apparent agenda to restore part of 
Tanaka’s tarnished reputation, not to 
delve into the caii.ses and circumstanc- 
es of the tarnishing— .so practically all 
that we net for the next .20 minutes, 
apart from .some fa.scinatinn footane. 
is a lot of unctuous pre.ss- relea.se stuff 
about the tour she was takinn. 

10. .\monn the recent Hlu-rays from 
Olive Film.s. a ver>' mixed ban 
al. are a delinbtfully silly Kurt Weill 
musical comedy with Hobert Walker 
and .Ava (iardner in her prime n^dde.ss 
mode (One Taueh of Venus, 1048— one 
of the countless film.s that n<» unmen- 
tioned and or undi.scussed in Ava 
Ganiner: The Seeret Canversations): 
one mannied and disowned Sam 
Fuller project starrinn Hurt Heynolds 


(Shark!, lOOO). set in the Middle Fast but 
filmed in Mexico, which has plenty of 
Fullers finnerprints but ver>' little of bis 
dexterity or edition (not a patch on his deli- 
cious if threadbare 10.22 Park lh»\v, financed 
out of bis own pocket, relea.sed last year in a 
definitive .Masters of Cinema edition with a 
wonderful booklet): the ruins of a truncat- 
ed and censored Fritz Lann film (Claak ami 
Ihufijer. 1040): X'olume 1 of a delinhtful Hetty 
Hnap collection, with a dozen nt-ons made be- 
tween 1022 and 10.27 (includinn a few with 
patches of live action): a vanuely watcbable 
adaptation of Terr\' Southern’s overrated 
novel The Mapie Christian, reekinn *)f looo. 
about a zillionaire (Peter .Sellers) nbbly stan- 
inn an endle.ss .series of huniiliatinn pranks 
for tbe benefit of his adopted .son (Hin^^o 
Starr), supposedly in order to scandalize the 
bourgeoisie (or capitalism, or .something like 
that), that takes the original through a bit 
of a wrinjier by chan^inj* all the people and 
.settinj*s from .American to Hritish: .Marlon 
Hrando’s irritating debut in an archetyp- 
al blending of tbe worst tendencies of tbe 
Foreman-Kramer-Zinnemann crowd (The 
Men, P).2()): and a couple of better-than-av- 
era^e noirs ('The Fite an Thelma Jordan, 
P>4‘): The Fnfnreer, P).2I). 

II. During* all tbe recent activities related 
to .Allan Dwan in Holoj»na. New York, and 
on the internet, three le.ss than fully visi- 
ble re.sources are worth notinj*: a 00-min- 
ute version of the deli.uhtful 1024 comedy 



Manhandled in a blotchy but acceptable 
transfer (included alonn with Cecil H. De 
Mille’s 1020 Why Charu/e Your Wife’.*) on 
\olume One of 'The Actors: Hare Films of 
Gloria Swanson, available from .Amazon: 
Cojfret Allan Dwan: L'ne hyende d’l tolly- 
wood. a bountiful five-disc .set from Carlotta 
in France including* five niid-l0.2()s features 
and many juicy extras, that was originally 
covered in this column and i.s. alas, no longer 
in print: and Donald Phelps’ e.s.say “The 
Hunners.” the best Dwan criticism I know, 
not available online but recently reprinted 
in Philip I.opate’s Ameriean Movie Critics 
(Librar\' of .America). 

12. I’m still tr>’inj» to make up my mind 
about the “director’s definitive edition" 
of Peter Hojidanovich’s 107.2 musical At 
Loru/ Last Love on a Fox Hlu-ray. most of it 
drawn from a recently recovered cut that 
Hoj^danovich di.scovered and approved. I 
don’t find it as offensive as What’s Cp. Doc’.\ 
his blockbuster slapstick comedy bit of three 
years earlier, where .so many of the pratfall.s. 
collisions, and smasb-ups seemed to be 
about fatuou.s. narcissistic yuppies ^jratui- 
tously humiliating* ser\'ant.s anil carpenters, 
but this isn’t to .say that fatuou.s. narci.ssistic 
yuppies aren’t al.so ver>' much in evidence 
in this film. I’m also far too fond of Lillian 
Hoth and Lupino Lane in Lubit.sch’s 1020 
The Love Parade, one of the obvious models 
for .4/ Lomf Last Ltwe. to fully accept Kileen 
Hrennan and John liillerman as suitable or 
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ailequatc* roplacfments. Hut tlu* problems 
are ultimately existential: Lubitschs film 
was offered as a fantasy for audiences suf- 
fering from the onset of the Depression (it 
came out the month after the Crash), hut 
what Ho^danovich issayinj* to or for au- 

diences is far less clear. Offering; a veritable 
catalogue of (mainly) forjjotten Cole Porter 
sonj*s obviously provides one kind of ser\'ice. 
aiul the film clearly i|ualifies as some sort of 
personal statement, hut how the writer-di- 
rector is actually enj»aj»in^i socially with his 
contemporaries-which. after all. is a major 
part of what Luhit.sch was doin^— remains 
pretty oh.scure to me. 

i:C I experience uncertainties of a ver>'dif- 
ferent kind in my first encounter with .Mania 
.Akhari’s films (apart from her memorable 
lead acting* role in Kiarostami’s Ten |2()()2|). 
Her 2011 feature One. l\en. One. who.se ban 
in Iran led to her exile and her recent move 
to the I’K (recently relea.sed on a P.\L DVD 
from Second Hun), is comprised of a series 
of conversations between two or more char- 
acters. always filmed frontally and in lonj* 
takes (with periodic pans in many ca.ses be- 
tween the speakers). Seeminj»ly improvi.sed 
hut reportedly .scripted and choreoj»raphed 
in detail, it has .something to do with— or. 
let us .say. is composed aroumi—ix woman 
named .Ava who.se face has been or was tlis- 
fi^ured by aciil thrown at her by her husband 


or lover. This isn’t saying* ver>' much, and 
I’m not even sure I have the.se minimal nar- 
rative details ri^ht. hut encounterinj* work 
that’s as jjenuinely original, provocative, and 
challenninn as this tends to make me both 
speechle.ss and curiou.s. I have to see this one 
a^ain. as well as more of .Akhari’s work. 

14. Once a^jain. I feel like a .sap for having* 
ordered anyth injj from 'rC.M’s website— 
in this ca.se. their Frank Capra: The Early 
Colleetinn (five films and di.sc.s. almost half 
of which fall out when you open the pack- 
aj»e). .Apart from their determination to 
put all their basic information on the box 
(year, runninji time, main credits) in such 
tiny print that they .seem to have learned 
their trade from desi^nin^ the last shots 
in Hollywood trailers. I can’t even access 
the extras on Haiti or Shine (P):^()). so what 
Michel (iondr>' has to say about this film 
remains a total my.ster>’. Vet I still have to 
confess that the exquisite The Hitter lea of 
General Yen (P>2:D. the last disc in this set. 
makes me feel like less of a .sap. I’m not a 
hu>»e Capra fan. even after acknowledging 
that he made a few >»ood films in the ’.SOs. hut 
I would maintain that this is the only ^^reat 
one— and even though it’s available on D\’D 
from a few other sources (all of them on 
P.AL. which I haven’t been able to check and 
compare). Joseph Walker’s cinematojiraphy 
looks so lu.scious here that I wouldn’t he 


surprised to learn that this is the best 
version around. 

15. Maybe it’s a mixed hle.ssinjj. hut 
Walter Salles* 2012 film version kA On 
the Hoad deser\'es more recoj*nition 
and .serious analysis than it received 
from reviewers: not only for its sense 
of period and its land.scapes. hut above 
all as a polemical feminist rewrite of 
the Kerouac novel-partly prompted. 
I suspect, by Joyce Johnson’s memoir 
Minor Charaeters, not to mention an 
understandable hesitation about de- 
livering* the novel’s miso^vny intact 
without any demurrals or caveats. If 
you haven’t yet seen the film. IKC’s 
HI u- ray is worth a look for precisely 
that rea.son. even if one has to put up 
with ten minutes of hokey trailers be- 
fore one can even arrive at a menu. 

16. Three other recent DVD releas- 
e.s. all of which are far too important 
to j*o unmentioned, even if I don’t 
have enough space or time to review 
them properly: a lovely Cinema (iuild 
edition of Haiil Hui/.’s quintessential- 
ly Hui/.ian final feature. \i(fht .Acro.v.s 
the Street (2012). complete with his 
preceding*. r>4- minute Ha I let aqaa- 
tupie and thoughtful critical essays 
by Janies (Juandt (in print) and Kevin 
H. Lee (on video): He:Voir’s Jonas 
.Mekas box set. with six .separate di.scs 
(each with a separate hilinj*ual book- 
let in French and Knj*lish) inclutlinn 
Short Film Works (|040-2()()2). The 
Hriq (my least favourite .Mekas film. 
1064). Walden (1060). Heminheenees 
of a Journey to Lithuania (my favour- 
ite Mekas film. 1072). I.ost l.ost Lost 
(1076). and .\.v / Was Movinq Ahead 
Oeeasionally I Saw Hr ief Glimpses of 
Heauty (2iH)i)): and the latest National 
Film Fre.ser\'ation Foundation chest 
of emeralds, the sin>*le-disc (hut 
Jam-packed), region-free Ameriean 
Treasures from the \ew Zealand Film 
Arehive. including* pricele.ss early work 
from Ford. Hitchcock, and .Mabel 
N’ormand. Lyman IL Howes Famous 
Hide on a Hunaway Train (awesome. 
1021). and much more, including* a .50- 
paj*e booklet. 




I.a iillima pciiciild 


BY PHIL COLDIRON 

What conics at the end of cinema? 

Not what conies after cinema -a >*ood question for niar- 
ketinj* jjurus like Spielhern and Lucas and Cameron to lock 
themselves in a room and arjiue over until they expire, chok- 
ing on their own hot air— hut ri^ht there at the end. in death 
tranquil or terrifying* or hotli, as the movies take stock of a 
lifetime of failures (and. okay, more than a few successes). As 
a moment, it’s the end of h<»th the particular (the last movie) 
and the universal (the cinema): the world-as-projector click- 
inj* .seii.sele.ssly onward, the projectionist lonj* f*one (or niayhe 


never around to he^jiii with), and the cinenia-as-tihii caught in 
the stasis of perpetual motion, run through, a.ss-end slapping 
cea.sele.ssly toward disintegration a>»ainst its one true compan- 
ion. When that deliver)' finally comes in the form of a complete 
formal hreakdown— the comfortable order of the cla.ssical 
style churned into a maelstrom of frames and pixels (cf. Film 
sncialismc [2010])— will the unifying force of Bazin’s trusty old 
ontoloj*)' hold? “Now. for the first time, the inia^e of thing's is 
likewi.se the iniajie of their duration, change mummified as it 
were." If one accepts that the cinema will come to an end before 
the world does (i.e.. as lonj* as there’s still duration; fi^urin^ 
what conies after duration is the real question of what comes 
after cinema), then there’s no rea.son to think otherwise— even 
a radically deceiitred cinema, one who.se tatters are .sent flying* 
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otVin intinite directions, both analogue and digital, would still 
lu>ld together around this core of mummified change. It ml.i*ht 
finally he a real hij» han^» for the movies, which is to say that as 
lonji as there’s a w«irld. what comes at the end of cinema isn’t 
an end at all: it’s cinema. 

'rhis though still leaves questions about the particular. How 
will we know when we’ve come to the last movie? Will the last 
movie know it’s the last movie? What will the view of cinema he 
from this vantaj»e point at its end? The last movie, as both an 
e.xpectation and an object, is necessarily subjunctive, a ten.se 
that Spanish handles with far more jirace than Knj»lish. so it’s 
with j»ood rea.son that Haya .Martin and Mark IVranson have 
returned to Thv Last Mavic ( l‘>71) as La ultima pciicula. 

Not .so much a remake as an act of sa I vaj*e— Hopper’s film 
is just one amon^ many sources .scrapped and taken for part.s. 
whether jokes or narrative beats or .soundtrack choices or shot 
compositions— A</ ultima pciicula shifts the location from the 
earlier film’s Peru to Mexico, where Hopper first intended to 
make it. at another moment in which an end is not an end: 
the culmination of the Mayan lonj»-count calendar, the event 
widely referred to in the media as The Mayan Apocalypse. 
Of course humanity did not come to an end on December 21. 
2012. and it remains to he .seen whether the New .Aj<e reading 
of the event as a shift between fields of consciousness in fact 
occurred, hut rejiardles.s. one could hardly ask for a more apt 
site at which to situate the last movie, an object which is apoc- 
alyptic in the.sen.se that it i.s, to borrow .Jonathan Ro.senhaum’s 
description of The Last Movie, “simultaneously about many 
thin^.s...and nothing at all”— which could stand to he extend- 
ed from “many thinjjs” to “ever>’thinji” since what, after all. 
is the .'\pi)calyp.se if not the sudden conflation of ever\'thin^ 
and nothing? 

There is at least one apocalyp.se here that does come to pa.s.s. 
as .Martin and Peranson retain Hopper’s hazy arc of a white 
man drifting* toward personal ruin in the (’dobal South, ((iiven 
the fact that the film al.so retains The Last Movies staunch 
commitment to shootinjj on location, it’s an alignment of 
production and narrative that inevitably recalls ever\'thinji 
from Conrad to Tahu |PJ.‘H| to another Hopper project di- 
rectly referenced. Apocalypse Xow iPJTMj.) The white man 
here i.s a filmmaker played hy .Alex Ross Perr\-. who. as in The 
Color Wheel (2011). proves terribly committed to plumhin^; 
the depths of his own e>»o. He is the full emhculiment of the 
interested Western liberal, anti as such, fundamentally insiif- 
ferahle— an asshole, as the Sancho to his (juixote. local ^uide 
(iahino ((iahino Rodrij»ue/). bluntly puts it durinji one early 
hit of ranting about thearcheoloj»ical authenticity of a wall and 
.some trash in compari.son to the nearby .Mayan ruin.s. 

His filmmaker spends much of the movie spouting off simi- 
lar pronouncements about his own work, the cinema, and the 
world in general, ail of which are .self-seritms tc» the point of 
delusion, modelled in part after H<»pper’.s similar pronounce- 
ments in The American Dreamer, the 1971 “documentar\'” 
made on Hopper’s Taos ranch while he was editing The Last 
Movie. There’s an inability to reconcile his rijjid .sen.se of su- 
periority— e.^.. for him the Mayan pyramids are nothing* more 
than the best movie .set that anyone could ask for— with the 


me.s.sy reality of this place the cinema has drawn him to. which, 
in an almost cosmic manner, marks him for brutal, .sacrificial 
death. If La ultima pelieula only concerned it.self with this 
rendinji asunder of the myth of the white explorer-filmmaker 
illuminating dark world.s. it would at least he commendable as 
a corrective to a trope that remains alarmingly popular, hut 
Martin and IVran.son continually discover new avenues of 
thouj»ht down each of the film’s many ruptures— fi.ssu res which 
occur both internally via its heterojjeneous approach to form 
(the film makes u.se of nine different cameras and .seven differ- 
ent shootinj* format.s. including* Ihmm. Super 8mm. and a vari- 
ety of standard- and hij*h-definition di>»ital camera.s, and will 
ideally he pre.sented theatrically on an eighth. RSmm) and de- 
ployment of perspective <»r >*enre (it makes u.se of tropes from 
documentar>'. the e.s.say film, the historical epic, both the struc- 
tural and lyrical avant-j*arde. melodrama, and .science fiction, 
amon^ others), and externally, as it calls into question many of 
the axioms at the heart of contemporar\' world cinema. 

Chief amonj; the.se i.s its injunction against the performance 
of culture as an e.s.sential functitm of the global economy, an 
interxention that hanj*.s over the film from its opening imaj»- 
es. in which a man done up in full .Mayan body paint for the 
benefit of the tourists de.scendin>» on the rej»ion stares into the 
camera before finally cracking a small, exhausted smile and ad- 
mitting that he’s tired. World cinema today finds it.self in much 
the same place: films must dress up their culture of origin in 
the ways that will most appeal to the cultural elite who make 
up film festival .selection committees and aiidience.s. a situa- 
tion which has hardened into a .set of rules that are everx' hit 
as dojjmatic as tho.se kept in place to ensure that Hollx'wooil 
hlockhusters turn appropriate profits on their nine-fij»ure in- 
vestments. We have reached a point where the wlu)le of world 
cinema seems exhausted by the.se demands to continue trot- 
tin)^ out the worst aspects of their countries (druj* prohlem.s. 
histories of intolerance, authoritarian rule. etc.), as if the only 
way to j»et a Western audience to notice their existence is by 
confifmin^ that audience’s fears about a place, and j»ivinj* them 
the opportunity to feel suitably horrified— the catharsis of j*uilt 
standinjj in comfortably for any action. Mexico sits at the top of 
this list, its most lauded films showing the country as nothing 
hut an amoral husk in the wake of the terror of its onjjoin^druj* 
war. Certainly there is nothing* wrorn/ with these filmmakers 
attemptinjj to expose injustice to the world, hut one should he 
wearx’ of a system of financing and exhibition that promotes 
the perpetuation of such narratives at the expense of any fur- 
ther enj*aj»ement xvith the culture. 

.Martin and IVran.son. a Filipino and a Canadian, make no 
hones about their status as outsiders, usin^ this position as an 
opportunity t(» explore the contradictorx'. or even paradoxical, 
position of the tourist. On one end. there i.s IVrrx ’s filmmaker, 
the cynical tourist xvho claims to knoxv a place better than the 
local.s. and on the other, there are nexv aj*e pilgrims xvho have 
Hocked to Chichen Itza for the .Apocalypse, naive individuals 
convinced that the earnest endeavour of an all-inclusive re.sort 
stay complete xvith ilaily meditation se.ssions near the pyra- 
mids confirms them as enlightened citizens of the xvorld. For 
both the cynical and the naive tourist, the reality of the situa- 
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tion is one of exploitation: whether linclinj» a film set or finding 
spiritual purity, the culture of the Other exists only to fulfill a 
specific need for these bourj*eois travellers that isn’t funda- 
mentally any dilferent from. say. huyin^j organic kale at Whole 
Foods. When these two>»roups finally come into contact in the 
second half of the film, as Perry and Hodri'niiez wander the pyr- 
amids amongst j*roups of revellers, loudly mockinj» the event. 
.Martin and Peran.son most clearly open up the space that they 
have been working the entire time: the film is able to both side 
with Perr>'. the cynical tourist who is at least aware of his po- 
sition as tourist, over the.se naive tourists who.se exploitation 
is even more insidious for its lack of awareness, while still un- 
dercutting Perry'S authority as a commentator with his own 
well-established inability to view this place as anything oth- 
er than his for the taking. This double movement of critique 
leaves only Hodrij^uez. the native, in a position of clarity, and 
indeed, if /.(/ ultima pelicula is anyone’s movie, it’s his. 

This centrality is confirmed by his involvement with the 
film’s emotional core, a match of sound and imane that is. in its 
ab.solute simplicity, one of the most beautiful and moving; .se- 
ijiiences that the cinema has produced. 1 n an early .scene, while 
driving* Perry out of town for a location .scout. Rodrijjuez at- 
tributes his affection for the re^jion to a .set of photos of his par- 
ents in this place many years before, pictures that show them 
deeply in love. In the moment it .seems an offhand remark, 
small talk between .stranj<er.s to fill tbe time. The duo continue 
on their adventures until Perr>’ finds him.self thrown in jail for 
trespa.ssin^and the film breaks abruptly from its building* nar- 


rative momentum to pre.sent the.se photos in a Markeresque 
slideshow, accompanied on the soundtrack by .folm Buck 
Wilkin’s “My (iod cS: 1.” re.scued from the background of a .scene 
in The Last Movie and returned to a place of suitable promi- 
nence. These .sounds and imaj»e.s are the sudden .swelling of 
an unchecked emotional force, one that obliterates both iro- 
ny and sentimentality; the entire film Mows out from this sin- 
gle 'rupture. The effect is not simply to permeate the whole 
with a deep .sen.se of love, but to recontextualize its reflexive 
and disjunctive stratejjies as an experiment in .somethinj* like 
radical empathy. 

.\monj* the instruments of this experiment, we mij*ht men- 
tion the pre.sentation of .serial takes as looped .sej*ment.s. a con- 
ceptual movement which, as in Rivette. collap.ses the distance 
between rehearsal and performance (i.e.. the film is brought 
back up to the plane of the fleshy, mes.sy ever>'day); various in- 
stances of filming the production it.self. each of which .ser\'e.s to 
intensify the .sen.se of historical awarene.ss that pulses throuj»h 
the film (it would be hard to imajjine a more concise expre.ssion 
of the project’s simultaneous enj»anement with the past, pre.s- 
ent. and future than the brief shot of an assistant .scrubbinj* 
fake blood off of the stone steps of a public monument site in 
the heart of Merida followinj* a staged sacrifice); and the play 
of formats off one another in a .search not just for their unique 
affective qualitie.s. but an exploration which the movie extends 
as an inquir\’ into their epistemological capacity: by playinj* up 
the fundamental inability of the.se many formats to capture 
li^ht in a consistent fashion. .Martin and Peranson underscore 
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the ideological function of aesthetic choices. When Hodrijiuez 
.sacrifices l*crr>' in the aforementioned sei|uenee. the moments 
shot on Umim film radiate with a .sort of hud>*et maj*nilieenee 
built of soupy li^ht and exaj»j»erated reds which confirms the 
triumph against the northern imperialist cru.sader: when the 
.same .scene is shown in the flat clarity of di>»ital, it becomes al- 
most silly, the expre.ssivene.ss of artifice now playinj* as jarrinj* 
hecau.se of the fact that its textures will be intimately familiar 
to anyone who has owned a camera in the last decade, the time 
in which digital photography has quickened its march t(»ward a 
baseline situated at the full erasure of aesthetic distance. This 
is not an arjjument for one format over the other— here I’d like 
to note that the claims for celluloid made on indexical jjrounds 
repre.sent little more than the betrayal of a preference for 
chemistr>' over math— but an acknowledjjement that even, or 
perhaps especially, the most banal of hudjietar>’ decisions must 
be examined as ideolo>*ical concern.s. 

Seeing* the.se tactics through the reverberations of this orijj- 
inar>' love, its constant infolding becomes not an acknowledg- 
ment of artifice or relativity, but an attempt at turning* cinema 
back against the impul.se.s. the cliche.s, and the doj^mas that 
mijjht stand in the way of a true ima^e capable of forcing us to 
confront all that is other in all its complexity. It’s in this con- 
frontation that we mijiht reasonably say that ever>'thinj» and 
nothing finally collap.se into one another. Its stronjie.st imaj»- 
es— the W(»rld .seen floating* upside down, a rain of meteors on a 
rear-projected sky, the bustle of a street or a strip club during* 


Christmas time, two old women perched on a pyramid in the 
eveninji sun— are both about everN thinj* that is outside of each 
of us. and about nothinj*. in the sense that they are free ofd/.s- 
n/nv/re distance. 

( )r at least nearly free, since this attempt must always come 
up short: the cut. of which ever\' movie must have at least two. 
caniKit avoid introducin>» a perspective which is the ver>' limit 
between cinema and the world. thou>*h Martin and IVran.son. 
in their doj»>»ed commitment to chippinj* away any trace of 
bullshit from their cinema— an act undertaken in the name of 
love, which we mij*ht al.so call truth— have come as clo.se as any- 
one before them, a heritaj*e that includes ('iriflith and Hre.s.son. 
Warhol and Costa, the Straubs and Ho.s.sellini. Heilman and 
Fuller. Frampton and Vertov. These are all makers of last 
movie.s, directors committed to pushing the forms of cinema 
toward the point where they bej»in to disintej»rate. revealing 
not their artifice, but their capacity for expressing the truth 
of a situation. In the end. IVrr>'’s filmmaker— his fate already 
.sealed, speakinji perhaps from the afterlife, moments before 
embarking* on a final journey into the pure intensity of red li^ht 
(an endinj* which recalls another j»reat last movie: Dilliru/cr Is 
Dead I finds his way to .somethinj* like clarity: “One dot 

could ser\ e as the punctuation for all that has come before, and 
the openin)^ .salvo for all that will come after.” This explosive 
rejection of the perpetual stasis of the neoliberal end of histor>' 
in favour of an infinitely open, historically informed future— 
this is the loj^ic of the last movie. 





EXPLODED VIEW 

WILL HINDLE'S SAINT FLOURNOY LOBOS-LOGOS AND THE EASTERN EUROPE FETUS 
TAXING JAPAN BRIDES IN WEST COAST PLACES SUCKING ALABAMA AIR 


BY CHUCK STEPHENS 


"Thv mnst mvmnruhlc sequence nf I Chinese I 
i 'ireilrill. pnssih/y one of the q rent scenes in the 
history of film, involves I Will I llimlle lyinq in 
anquish on his Jloor and slowly reaehinq out with 
tme hand toward the qlinunerinq void heyond 
his door. " 

- Kx|);iiuU‘il Cinema. Cene Younqhlood. I*)7I 

'riu* title of eelehr.iteil 7()s ex|HTimental- 
tilmmakin^ mainstay and eiirrent cine-avant- 
Harde Invisible Man Will Mindies Saint 
Flournoy Loho.s-Loqos and the Eastern Europe 
Fetus Ta.xinq Japan Hr ides in ll e.s 7 Coast Places 
Suekinq . Mahama . Mr ( l‘>70) is almost impossi- 
ble to remember. 'Pile film it.self— a j*orj»eously 
photographed, fluidly edited sliee of fin de sie- 
ele '(lOs love and dread, shot largely in Death 
Valley, and both of the .Manson Family moment 
and alt«)j»ether adrift in time— is impo.ssible to 
forget. In it. a shirtle.ss bearded dude in flour- 
saek yo^a pants treks and stumbles barefoot 
through the white-hot desert, pausing oeea- 
sionally to a.ssume the lotus position and ra- 


diate silent “onCs into the shimmering heat— 
(ius \'an Sant’s DVrn* (2002) as one man show. 
Dude mi>*ht he “Saint Flournoy Lohos-Lo^os” 
(whoever that is), we re never really sure. Phe 
“Fasten! Furope Fetus” shows up. “erawlin^” 
through a fier\- mandala in some indeterminate 
spaee and looking like a eniss between JOOl: 
. \ Space ()d\\s.sey’s (I0(>K) star child anti one of 
tho.se hideous little edible ehoeolate hahie.s. 
There are lens flares and eelipse halos, dude’s 
supple movements mesmerizin^ly match cut 
and complexly lap-dis.solved one into the next, 
anti there are more tludes. and nudes, danc- 
ing; on halctmies to bongos and the tinkling 
t)f ice cubes in drink glasses echoing down 
through the canyon. ..then the orange slash of a 
shadow-play knife in the ni^ht. 

1 1 indie was horn in Shreveport. Louisiana 
in l‘)2‘>. went to Stanford, joined the .Vrmy. 
wtirketl for Walt Disney (as an animator). CHS 
West inj»h( ni.se (directin^i 150 short .segments 
for public broadcast), and filmed the Stiuth 
Sea voya>*es of Sterling Hayden’s sch(»oner 
“Wanderer.” lie be^an making personal ex- 
perimental films in the late ’50.s. stopped for a 
while, then resumed In the late ’OO.s. His films 
he^jan to win numerous small-festival awards 
ami were rejiularly .screened at Hruce Haillie’s 


Canyon Cinema ^atherin^.s. .After nu>v- 
inn to .Alabama (to suck air) in I070. 
1 1 indie finally settled and he^an teaching 
filmmaking at the University of .South 
Florida in ’Pampa in 1072; he stayed 
there until 1085. and died in 1087. He 
only made two films after 1072. .Most of 
Hindle’s films are still available for rent- 
al through Canyon Cinema, even as the 
.American Film .Academy’s experimental 
film restoration expert .Mark 'Poscano 
continues patiently, passionately re- 
storing the filmmaker’s work from color 
negatives and remnant print.s. (Don’t 
mi.ss Toscano’s fa.scinatin^ accounts 
<if working with 11 indie’s orl>»inal ele- 
ments at pre.ser\'ationinsanity.hlo>»spot. 
com/2()ll 11 will-hindles-visual-cue- 
rolls.html.) 

What you’re reading here then are 
on ly not es o n 1 1 i ml le: y* »u r col u ni n i st . ea - 
jjer for nmre for eons, has only ever seen 
Flournoy. Once .seen. It’s forever stuck, 
like David Howie’s human-eye lenses in 
The .Man Who Fell To Earth ( I‘i70). which 
fleet inj*ly resembles Flournoy. Other 
touchstones include Werner .Schroeter’s 
Willinv Sprinqs (H>72). Peter Fonda’s 
Idaho Transfer (P)TA). iim\ .Jim .McHride’s 
(lien and Handa ( P>7 1 )— visions of flower 
children and p.sycho killers at the end j)f 
theorbo’ on various terminal beaches and 
post-blast bleak-scapes. Hut that’s just 
Flournoy: there’s so much more wait- 
ing to he redi.scovered. VV’e’ll leave you 
with a wish list, aiul-as Hindle’s hand 
forever reaches toward that ulimmer- 
inj* void heyjmd his d(M>r the lu»pe of 
.something more. 

Will llindle Work 

Pastoral D'Ete ( PL58) min l(»mm 
Son Catholiearn ( P>57-P>(>2) 

M) min l()mm 

.Mere! .Mere! (!*)(>(») 20 min U»mm 
FFFTC.M 5 min l(»mm 

Chine.se Firedrill ( |0(»8) 25 min lOmm 
HiUahonq *) min lOinm 

Watersmith ( looo) 22 min Kmim 
Saint Flournoy htlnks-ljn/tts and the Ea.stern 
EurofH‘ Fetus Taxinq Ja/Hin Prides in West 
CiHi.st Places Suekinq . Mahama .Mr (1070) 
12 min lOmm 

Later That Siime Xiqht ( 1 07 1 ) I o m i n I o m m 
PasteurJ (P>7(}) 22 min Umim 
7’/(/:A'A7*;/(/(/A’/’( 1085) Omin 
never completed 
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BLUE CAPRICE 


.\ film In/ Alexandre* M<M»rs 

Staninii Isaiah Wasliiiiiitnii. leijiiaii Ki(‘liiiioiid. 

Tnii Blake Nelson, |<m*\ Linreii Adams 
Of final SrUrt uni I SnndaiKe* Kilni Kesti\al 
()in’nin'l\i*Jif Srhttuni I New 1 )ireetois/New I'ilins 

"RIVETING. A masterfully controlled tnrilier.' 

-Dwio looME). EHE miimm iimtu 



THE SUMMIT 


A film In/ Niek K\an 

W //nier I Snndanee 1*11111 Kesli\al-Besf l*'.dit ini' World I )fK nnientai'x 

"IRRESISTIBLE... Compulsively watctiadle." 

-KENNETH TURAN. LOSAHDELES TIMES 

l\ T IIKATKKS <)( TOKtlK 4 


In I'lirviKHs i.j 



BASTARDS 


.\ film In/ ( .’laire I )< nis 

Staniiiiii liuirA Mastroianni. N'ineeiit Lindon. Mieliel SnlM»r 
( yffu'ial Srh rtum I ( .’annes l•’ilIn l•'esli\ al Un ( .eiiaiii Kenard 

“A COMPLETELY CONTEMPORARY, 
disturbingly relevant film nolr." 

-AMYTAUBIN.S/CNTfiSOliNO 

In riii:\Ti:i«s 0( 25 



BLUE IS THE WARMEST COLOR 


A film In/ Aluli'llatii Keeliielie 

Staninis^ l^ a S» \don\^: Adek* l•’Aarello|>onlos 

Winm r I ( .’aiines |•'iInl |•’esli\ al-l^llnH• d < )r 

"REMARKABLE... The tirst great love story of the 2lst 
century that feels completely of the moment.." 

-ANDREW OHEHIR. SALON 

In I'iikatkks (>< kuikk a.s 


NOW AVAILABLE ON 
DVD 8 DIGITAL DOWNLOAD 
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